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The Depreciation of the Paper: Currency $i. ‘Great Britain 
© acnorpe By the -Earl of. Landetdale 196. Long 


‘man and Co. London; Constable and Co. “Edihburgh. 
(1812, : 


The Bullion. Question impartially discussed : an Address to 
- the Editors of the Edinburgh Review. By Thomas. Smith, 


Author of an Essay on the Theory of. Money and Exchange. 
Pp. 95. J. M. Richardson, London. 1812! 


A. Further Defence of Abstract Currencies. By Glocester 


Wilson, Esq. F. R. S, Pp. 111, Murray, ° London. 
“wan . 


Since the publication of the Report of the Committee of the 
House -of Commons, which was appointed to inquire into the 
high price of gold bullion, and to take into considetation the 
state of the circulating medium, so much has. been written 
upon that which has been denominated the Bullion Question, 
that it might reasonably have been concluded, the matter was 
well understood, and the public satisfied, ‘upon it; but a very 
cursory view of the pamphlets now under our review will 
Vol, 45. No, 176. January, 1813. B 
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2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


shew that such is not the case, and that the most dissimilar 
opinions still continue to be supported, and disseminated, on 
the subject. Though the public are evidently tired of this 
controversy, and we shall doubtlessly be blamed by many of 
our readers for reviving it, we are induced, from the question 
being of great importance to the country, and having inci« 
dentally become again the subject of Parlliamentary discus- 
sion, in the present session, to direct their attention to the 
two last-mentioned tracts ; especially, as so much industry has 
been used, in disseminating the opinions entertained and pub- 
lished by Lord Lauderdale, and others who concur in senti- 
ment with him on this topic. 

These pamphlets, which contain the main arguments on 
both sides of the question, afford us a fair opportunity of 
contrasting them with each other, without obliging us to enter 
into the long, desultory, and, in many cases, contradictory, 
reasonings, which have been brought forward upon it. 

The tendency of Lord Lauderdale’s work is evident from iis 
title, “the Depreciation of the Paper Currency of Great Bri- 
“tain proved.” In it, his Lordship adopts the opinions of 
the Bullion Committee, without adddcing any new or addi- 
tional proofs in support of them, and which may be stated in 
a few words. He assumes it, as an acknowledged and un- 
doubted fact, that gold is not only used, in this country, as 
a measure of value, but that it is actually the standard, by 
which all value is ascertained; and, therefore, that gold, 
under whatever form it may be, is always of the same value.; 
consequently, that there is no distinction between gold in 
bullion, and gold in coin. Bank notes he states to be an obli- 
gation to deliver a certain quantity of gold; and, as it is noto- 
riously well known, that a bank note cannot command that 
quentity of gold, at the market price, he concludes that bank 
notes are depreciated, and this depreciation he alleges to pro- 
ceed from their having been issued to excess. This is the 
substance of his Lordship’s reasoning ; it is merely a repeti- 
tion of what has already been stated on that side of the ques- 
tion, and having been noticed in a former number of our 
review, we do not feel disposed to follow his Lordship 
throughout the whole of his work, but shall proceed to the 
consideration of Mr. Smith’s Address to the Edinburgh Re-. 
viewers. 

_ Mr. Smith, in his preliminary observations, very justly 
charactetises the periodical work last mentioned ; he observes, 
in his Address to its Editors, “In my humble opinion, you 
“have fallen imto two errors, which have already, and, if 
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“6 persisted in, may still more considerably, affect both,” 
namely, its character and circulation. ‘ You have taken a 
“side, and a very decided one, with a political party in this 
“ country, and you have adopted a habit of substituting essays 
“‘ of your own, in place of criticisms on the works of others. 
“Both these appear to me to be very great faults in a re- 
‘** viewer, and have a strong tendency to lessen his usefulness 
‘and respectability.” He then illustrates this assertion with 
much force and spirit, and observes— 


‘* T believe it will be unnecessary for me to bring forward evidence, 
** to prove that you really have fallen into these two errors ;—that 
‘* has been notorious forfa long time past, and what is worse, you have 
“‘ yourselyes repeatedly acknowledged both, and I am afraid have 
‘“‘ rather -gloried in them, which renders your reformation the more 
“* hopeless, At any rate it never would bave been undertaken by me, 
‘‘ had the bad effects resulting from your conduct been confined to 
‘* private individuals or to mattefs of taste alone. But, when I find 
*‘ them extending to a question of the greatest public importance 
“* and consequence, I conceive it to be the duty of every man to endea- 
“* your, as far as lies in his power; to counteract them. What I allude 
** to is the part you have taken in regard to the bullion-question. 

“« When I published, in 1807, an essay on the theory of money and 
“ exchange, you, in October, 1808, reviewed it ; and, although, on 
“* the principal part of my argument, you were at variance wiih me, 
“* yet you coincided with me on several points, and were at any rate 
** at some pains to shew reasons for your opinions, 

“‘ When, in 1810, the Report of the Ballion-Committee called 
‘‘ the attention of the public to this question, and was the cause of a 
“ host of wrivers, partly in favour of that report, but more generally 
* against it, you had a most glorious opportunity of serving your 
“ country, of exercising your talents, and of showing of how much 
** consequence an impartial review might be to a nation.’ 

** Had you coolly and dispassionately examined the report, and 
‘¢ the different works both for and against it, and compared the reason- 
*‘ings, facts, and arguments, brought forward, and from them 
‘*¢ drawn a conclusion, it is more than probable that your talents and 
‘* discrimination would have pointed to the right one, and your au- 
** thority might have been decisive. In that case you would have 
*‘done your country a greater service than you may ever have 
“it in your power to perform. But you lost the opportunity : 
“from your previous political connections . you found yourselves 
“‘ obliged to take a decided part with the committee, although 
** in doing so you were under the necessity of altering your sentiments, 
“and contradicting the opinions you had formerly given; thereby 
*‘ declaring, in the strongest manner, that the Edinburgh Review 
“* was no longer an independent and impartial work,’ * 








* Mr. Smith does not appear to be aware that two of these Edin- 
burgh Reviewers were members of the Bullion Committee ! Epiqor. 
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‘© Asa proof of this I might refer to your Review for February, 
* 1811, where, under the title of ‘ Depreciation of Paper Currency, 
« you bring into notice all the pamphlets which had then been pub- 
« jished in favour of the principles supported by the committee, with 
the addition of a single one, of the many which had been pub- 
‘lished on the opposite side, which is named merely to be run 
«down; and I might shew, that the opinions you ¢here state are 
«jn contradiction to the sentiments you expressed on reviewing my 
“¢ work. But I wil! confine myself to your last production ; I mean 
“the essay you have given in your number for August, 1811, 
‘‘under the title of ‘ Pamphlets on the Bullion-Question.” Upon 
“ reading that title in the index, 1 turned immediately to the article, 
‘and, when I found the names of no less than six pamphlets 
“upon that subject, three of which are completely against the opi- 
“‘nions of the committee, I was eager to read your observations 
thereon, I was anxious to see what you could say in reply to the 
«¢ nemerous and glaring inconsistencies quoted from your review and 
«* Mr. Huskisson’s book in the first of these works, to the convinc- 
‘* ing and accurate statements of the second, and to the distinct and 
«able reasoning of the fourth. How much then must [ have felt 
*‘ disappointed, upon glancing over the paper, to find that it not 
‘** only did not contain one single sentence in regard to the contents 
‘‘ of these pamphlets, nor take the smallest notice whatever of any 
‘of the six, but that it was actually a production altogether unwor- 
‘thy of the pages of the Edinburgh Review; consisting of a re- 
‘“« petition of hackneyed arguments,: and ending with a laboured 
** justification of Lord King’s conduct, and a severe attack upon the 
** steps taken in parliament on that head ; events which have bap- 
‘* pened since these pamphlets were written, and which consequently 
*¢ could have no connection with them. 

** Could a stronger instance of the improprieties of which I have 
** complained be produced? Under pretence of reviewing six pam- 
* phlets, you endeavour to shew the depreciation of bank-notes, 
** in order to introduce a philippic against the present ministry, and 
‘€ a vindication of the noble lord's attempt to throw-his country in- 
** to confusion, Although to affect this you are obliged to ‘make 
“* use of the most palpable sophistries, and of assumptions, where facts 
“ should have been brought forward ; of arguments (if arguinents they 
** can be called) which have been refuted over and over again, and 
** which, if you had been at the pains to look over the works of which 
** you have quoted the names, you certainly never would have used ; 
** more especially as, by, using them, you in the strongest manner 
*€ contradict your own opinions, given in former numbers, 

** It will be necessary, however, for me to give some evidence of 
“‘what I have asserted, lést you should apply my own words to 
** me, that I use declamation in place of argument. 

*‘In this essay, then, the obsolete and so often controverted 
‘doctrine of the depreciation of bank-notes being again brought 
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. The Bullion Question. 5 


“ forward, and a difference in the market price of gold being allowed, 
‘it is supposed sufficient, in order to shew that this is owing to the 
‘* depreciation of bank-notes, and not to a rise in the price of gold, 
“* to state tiata £ variation of 17 percent. (on the price of gold,) 
“ during the last three years seems certainly incredible.” This is 
‘* surely strange reasoning: during the last three years we have seen 
‘* many more incredible things ; we have seen some articles rise 100 
“to 150 per cent in value, and others sink 50 to 60 per cent. It 
‘* would, therefore, have been much more satisfactory, and rather 
*‘ more like an argument, if you could have said we have made 
“inquiry, and find that the price of gold did not rise during that 
“* period ;’ but I am prepared to shew that if you had made ingui ity 
‘* you would have found that, however incredible it may appear, the 
‘* price of gold did rise during that period, and to the extent specified, 

** To prove this depreciation appears, indeed, to be the favourite 
“idea throughout this paper; and, to do this, hypothetical rea- 
“‘sonings are substituted where facts could and ought to have been 
‘brought forward. A single fact may have been mentioned ; but, 
‘‘ instead of following it out in its consequences, an application is made 
“of those general rules of which you have made so much use, and 
‘‘which you seem tothink are good upon all occasions, without any 
‘* modification whatever.” 


Mr. Smith then adduces many additional arguments and 
facts, in support of the correctness ef his theory, which are 
ably enforced by him, in a plain, concise, and intelligent, 
manner; evincing, throughout, such practical knowledge and 
experience, as to entitle his work to the serious and favourable 
attention of the public. The doctrines he attempts to establish 
are of the greatest importance; for, if his assertion that 
“‘ gold is not the standard of value,” but ‘* that there exists an 
imaginary standard,” be admitted, the difficulties contem- 
plated by the Bullion Committee will fall to the ground, and 
gold being considered merely as an article of commerce, it 
will be found to have no connection whatever with paper 
money, and its high price will no longer be deemed to have 
that importance which has been attempted to be attached to it 
by the writers on the other side of this question, 

Mr. Smith thus proceeds : 


*‘ Ido not mean, however, to follow the perverted reasonings 
“ which run through the whole of it; I have only to express my sur- 
‘* prise that you should persist in asserting, in unqualified language, 
‘© the depreciation of bank-notes, after it hes been repeatedly contro- 
** verted, and direct evidence of the contrary produced. Yan have 
been called upon to shew facts in support of your assertions, and it 
is very extraordinary you have not been able to bring forward a 
* single real one : although it haunts your imaginations, yet, like 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


¢ an air-drawn dagger,’ it eludes your grasp. Nay, you have been 
driven from one definition of depreciation toanother, until you have 
fixed upon one, arising, according to you, from an excess of bank- 
notes, and proved by the high price of gold, and all other commo- 
dities. I shall have another opportunity of shewing the absurdity 
of this idea. At present I have only to state, that you have assumed 
that as a fact, which you ought to have proved to be so, To support 
this doctrine, you should have shewn, that the price of gold, Xc. 
rose and fell, exactly as the number of bank-notes in circulation 
was increased or diminished ; but the contrary has been repeatedly 
proved. 

** As an evidence of this, I have to refer you to a very sensible and 
plain matter-of-fact pamphlet, written by your countryman, Mr. 
Wilson, who distinctly proves that the rise and fall in the price of 
gold and other commodities does not appear to have been at all 
atfected by the number of bank-notes in circulation. I have 
searched the pages of the Edinburgh Review in vain for a criticism 
on this pampulet : as he is, I believe, the only writer who has pub- 
lished on the subject in Scotland, independent of the merit of the 
work, you might, on that account, have taken some notice of him. 
I beg leave, also, to refer you to Mr. Vansittart’s two speeches, 
which have been lately published, and to which are attacied tables, 
proving, in the most incontestible manner, that the price of gold 
bullion and all other commodities does not appear to have Leen ever 
affected by the great or small issue of bank-notes, but has been in- 
variably owing to other causes. 

** What has tended very much to keep this subject in obscurity is, 
that most of the writers upon it, instead of investigating and estab- 
lishing the first principles, have employed their time in discussing 
the effects that have flowed from them, without having any accurate 
idea what these principles are. 

** Tt appears to me that all the disputes, arguments, and reasonings, 
may be reduced to two simple propositions, upon the truth of one 
or other of which the whole discussion depends. The Bullion 
Committee assumed it as an undoubted fact and indisputable axiom, 
that, not only in this country, but in all the civilized world, the 
precious metals are the standard and measures of value. Mr. Huse 
kisson argues strongly on the same head, others have followed him, 
and I now find the same doctrine avowed and supported in the 
Edinburgh Review, notwithstanding opinions of an opposite descrip- 
tion have formerly been disseminated through its pages. On the 
contrary, I have asserted that gold neither is nor can be the mea- 
sure of value, but that there exists an imaginary standard by which 
all value is ascertained. These assertions being so widely different, 
it is not surprising that the reasonings and inferences drawn from 
them should also vary considerably. It therefore appears to me of 
the greatest consequence to fix positively which of these opinions 
is correct: when that is done, the rest will follow of course. 

** ‘What I therefore propose is to state, as concisely as possible, the 
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The Bullion Question. 7 


“ doctrines upon which you found your opinions, and those upon 
«© which I found mine; and then to endeavour to shew the incorrect- 
** ness of the one, and the correctness of the other. 
“You, in common with the Bullion Committee, Mr. Huskisson, 
“* &c. assert, 
“* Ist. That all mankind have agreed to establish the precious me- 
** tals (but for precision’s sake say gold) as the universal standard 
** or measure of value. 

«¢ 2d. That an ounce of gold is and must be at all times equivalent 
“* to, or of equal value with, any other ounce of gold of the same 
*« fineness, in whatever shape or country it may be. 

“* 3d. That gold in bullion and gold in coin are always of the same 
“* value. 

«+ 4th. That paper money is issued to represent a certain quantity of 
** gold, and, therefore, whenever it will not command that quan- 
“* tity of gold, it is depreciated. 
«* These I believe are the principal tenets upon which the Jate 
‘* arguments used by you have been founded, and I trust you will 
** allow that they are fairly and candidly stated. 
‘© Now, what I advance is directly the reverse ; for I assert, 
«* ist. That gold, being an article of commerce, fluctuates in value 
** similar to all articles of commerce, and therefore never can 
** be used as the standard of value. 

«* 2d. That we have daily instances of an ounce*of gold under one 
** form being of different value to another under another form, 
** although of similar fineness. 

*« 3d. That gold in bullion and gold in coin differ essentially in 
‘* their nature, and are often of very different value. 

*¢ 4th, That paper money never was issued to represent geld, nor 
‘«* has itany connect’on with it. 

*¢ 5th, And that thers exists an artificial standard by which value 
** is estimated.” 


These assertions are certainly diametrically opposite to 
those of the Bullion Committee; but the great peculiarity of 
Mr. Smith’s} theory is the last. The existence of an artificial 
standard, by which value is estimated, in the first instance, and 
upon this point the whole controversy hangs. We must con- 
fess, the arguments and proofs brought forward by Mr. Smith, 
joined to what we see daily passing around us, have staggered 
us a good deal, and have “ almost made us believers.” The 
idea is certainly not a new one, but it never has been placed in 
so clear and distinct a view ; and we do not hesitate to say, 
that we think Mr. Smith’s works deserving of more considera- 
tion than, we believe, they have yet met with, from those whose 
duty it is to consider subjects of this nature. 

As to his style, it is evidently that of a man not accustomed 
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to composition ; but .it has not many faults, and is generally 


sufficiently clear. 

Mr- Wilson’s work is a continuation of a former well-known 
treatise on abstract currencies. It is the production of an in- 

nious, and very able man, already known to the literary 
world. The doctrines he supports are, essentially, the same as 
Mr. Smith’s, whom, indeed, he meutions in his work, in very 
flattering terms. The only difference between them is, that 
Mr. Wilson’s writings are highly metaphysical, while those of 
Mr. Smith are adapted, as much as possible, to make an 
abstruse and difficult subject plain to the comprehension and 
understanding of every one. 

Mr. Wilson commences with stating, 


*¢ When I see gentlemen profess to canvas the relative merits of 
* gold and paper, as currencies, who yet begin with assuming gold as 
** an absolute standard of reference before hand, I cannot help being 
* reminded of a certain Bishop of London, of whom we are told, that 
*¢ he volunteered playing at whist with his chaplains, and made it a 
*€ modest preliminary, that he should be allowed to name his own 
** trump. 

“ Civis has ably shewn, that even by law, gold was never made ex- 
** clusively our standard of value ; since the very statute, which alone 
** bears upon this point, prufessedly reserves to debtors an option of 
** still making the largest payments by weight, though not indeed by 
** tale, in silver. The fact itself is, as Civis justly observes, nearly a 
** full answer to all which Mr. Huskisson has urged; but its fair in- 
‘* ferences will carry us still further, if we are not deterred by the 
** popular dread of metaphysics, from following the fact to them. 

** Vulgarly speaking, the statute may indeed only be said to give us 
** in gold and silver two concurrent standards of value; But is it not 
** true, that the legislature, ia giving us both, has betrayed somewhat 
** of indecision towards either? By what logic can_ it ‘be sustained, 
‘* that because the legislature gave a preference to gold over silver, it 
** must have confided implicitly even in gold? Its retaining silver at 
*« all after such a preference, is surely a strong argument to the con- 
«* trary ; and rather bespeaks its just sense, that the true principle 
‘* referred to, however possessed in common by both, was in reality, 
«« a something independent of, and abstracted from, either. I do not 
** then hesitate to say, that here we have the abstract scale of value, 
«* which some have affected to ridicule the idea of, indirectly at least, 
** recognised by the legislature itself. It is directly recoguized by all 
** of us, in that our generic term has never been goid or silver ; but 
** always, abstractedly from any specific mention of material,— 
© Money, | 

** If the scale in general may be fairly termed abstract, there can 
‘* surely be no absurdi!y in applying the same term to its component 
** degrees. Those oniy who can believe that the twelye inches of a 
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foot rule have no existence upon it till they are sensibly gradaated: 
there, can object to the notion, that ail degrees of an abstract 
scale are referable to an abstract standard, even prior to their being 
exemplified upon any sensible one. 

*‘ It is not meant to be contended, that either the scale, or its 
degrees, can ever be presented to others, or even fally grasped by 
ourselves, without the assistance of some specific embodyment, or 
sensible realisation; but it is contended, that both must have a 
fixed standard in nature; which as it is prior, so it must be supe-_ 
rior, in character, to any standard we can form by our own sene 
sible recognition of them. Sensible standards, in that they are 
perceived by us, are necessarily so far removed from their absolute 
existence in nature, and must in consequence become liable to 
sensible errors. 

“* In fact we know that there is no sensible graduation, which we 
ever apply to any natural scale, which is not in time subject to fluce 
tuate. Even the bullionists themselves do not venture to make 
gold strictly an exception, It is perfect)y understood in science, 
that the correcting sensible standards by each other, is only an 
approximation to something beyond them all; which is-never at 
least to be accurately exhibited in sensible nature, What, for 
instance, are the corrections of all mathematical instruments, 


§-when we allow for the contractions and dilatations of their matter, 


but an intended reference to their bare spaces, as they would exist 
abstracted from any matter at all. To say that we must-correct 
all sensible standards with reference to abstract ones, by no means 
implies that we should pretend, or even hope, to reach that 
abstract perfection, towards which we look.” 


Again he says, 


£* We may not be able to conceive abstract inches, without the 
assistance of some real, or at least imaginary, projection of them, 
on some material substance; such as brass or ivory. But, after all, 
since the inch may consist equally of both, it can be essentially 
neither. We know, that it is the abstract space: we also know, 
that whatever substance we thus introduce to project the 
inch upon, will, from the very circumstance of being a sub- 
stance, be liable to contract and dilate, and thus interfere with, 
instead of preserving, the accuracy of the measure. If in this 
respect I was opposing the compasses or callipers to solid rulers, 
there would surely be no very unwarrantable licence in calling them, 
ABSTRACT MEASURES. 

“* Mathematical instruments, as I have already observed, all evince 
this principle. They must in practice be realised, by some solid 
materials ; but if in their corréction we seem to refer to one mate- 
rial rather than another, the true correction, we know, refers to 
the practical impassibility of their being made of empty space. 

” ag is precisely all I would contend respecting measures of 
value, 
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“* Tam well aware, that, to be sensibly recognised, their dimen- 
sions must at the moment be supposed to be sensibly filled with 
something real; but I do insist that real values in this case, like 
real substances in the other, however they may conduce to our rea- 
dier perception of the measure, -are aliens toits principle, and will 
always endanger, instead of securing, its accuracy. Can we 
seriously doubt, that in proportion as any object, which we employ 
to be a measure of other values, has real value in itself, it will 
only be the more exposed to suffer in its own character from the 
capricious estimation of man? My own conviction of this is so 
strong,. that I do not hesitate to assert, that if the relative value of 
gold as money has really continued long nearly the same, it would 
be a proof of the almost total indifference we feel towards any real 
uses of that article :—A very different idea from that of its being 
imputable to high intrinsic value. 

*« It may be asked, what is the use of ali this discussion about 
abstract measures, if after all we are obliged in practice to have 
recourse to real ones !—The use is—that we may learn to appre- 
ciate those real measures we do employ, by a juster estimate, than 
that of the ordinary vulgar appeai to their more sensible reality. 

*€ Though we can never absolutely avail ourselves of purely abstract 
instruments, yet experience shews us, that in every part of nature, 
if we do not suffer ourselves to be idiy intimidated, we may ap- 
proximate sufficiently towards them. 

** [have already adduced the instance of the compasses towards 
space. Though no abstraction themselves, the compasses surely 
give us the inch abstractedly ; and so far at least exempted trom 
those variations, to which the inch would be necessarily subjected 
from climate, if it was realised upon brass or ivory: this is pres 
cisely all I contend for paper with respect to gold. Like the com- 
passes, paper gives us professedly, but the dimensions of value : 
nor do I deny, that like them, it may be very liable to have those 
dimensions altered by external injury; but I do insist that it is 
internally more secure; that under extraordinary changes of tem- 
perature, such as the political world is experiencing at pre- 
sent, paper need not, and if credit can be supported, paper weil 
not vary, when gold and the metals mus¢; that its very want 
of substance will, if it is not otherwise affected, always enable 
paper to correct the metals themselves, when ¢hey will necessarily 
be yielding to temperature. ’ 

** That the material gold does in some degree fluctuate in our 
general estimation of its value, is not absolutely denied, by even 
its hardiest advocates. And if it is true, as those advocates them- 
selves assert, that gold is dubbed by natural prerogative the least 
fluctuating of all real values ; how can it fail to follow from their 
own premises, that the true correction of gold lies in some abstract 
scale ; at least in-some standard, which has no existing type in the 
sensible world 2" 
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Having thus briefly stated the opinions of these opposite 
writers, we will now give the few observations which have 
occurred to us on the subject. 

It appears to us, the dispute lies in a very narrow compass : 
indeed, that it may be reduced to the solution of one question. 
Is gold the standard value in Great Britain, or not ? ‘The Bul- 
lion Committee, Mr. Huskission, and Lord Lauderdale, have 
taken it for granted; they have assumed it, and have argued 
upon it, as an undoubted and indisputable truth ; and we must 
allow, that if it is really so, their arguments and reasonings 
will be found to he correct. But Mr. Smith and Mr. Wilson 
have, in the works before us, declared, not only that gold is not 
the standard of value, but that it is not possible it can be so; 
and they have enforced this declaration with so many facts and 
arguments in its support, that we think it entitled to examina- 
tion, 

To understand the question properly, it will he necessary to 
ascertain, exactly, what is meant by value. Lord Lauderdale 
says, * Nothing in itself possesses value; the existence of that 
quality is perfectly independent of any characteristic inherent 
in the commodity that has acquired it. It is an attribute in- 
cident to all commodities that become the objects of man’s 
desire.’ Mr. Smith says the same, adding, that value in exe 
change, (which is what is spoken of,) is entirely indebted to 
barter for its creation. So far both these parties agree ; and 
we therefore think, that we may safely assume, “that value 
is an adventitious quality attached to matter, in consequence 
of the introduction of barter, and applicable to every thing 
useful or delightful, and consequently desirable, to man.” To 
this his Lordship adds, that, “ to make things valuable, it is 
necessary they exist in scarcity ;” but on this we think he is 
wrong. That value may be increased by scarcity, or dimi- 
minished by plenty, we do not deny; but, in both cases, value 
exists, although in different degrees, and there is no article, 
useful, delightful, or desirable to man, and which is capable 
of being exchanged, but will bear some value, that is to say, 
for which less or more of some other article will not be given. 
Indeed, his Lordship contradicts himself, in the next page of 
his work, where he mentions the variation in value to which 
every thing valuable is subject. He states the second of these 
to be “a diminution of value from an augmentation of quan- 
tity ;” but according to his definition, an augmentation of 
quantity would not merely cause a diminution of value, but 


would totally annihilate it, We therefore cannot adopt this 
addition of his Lordship, 
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Having so far determined what value is, the next point is 
to discover how it is to be ascertained. His Lordship enume- 
rates four variations in value, to which every thing valuable 1s 
subject. 7. 

** ist. A commodity must be subject to an increase of value from 


a diminution of its quantity. 
«« 2d. It must sustain a diminution of value from an augmentation 


of its quantity. 
‘« 3d. An increased demand must tend to create an augmentation 


of value. 
** ath. A failure of demand must give rise to a diminution of value, 


“* Further, as it would be as impossible to attempt to measure or to 
express the degrees of value which any commodity enjoys, by means 
of a thing that did not itself possess value, as it woyld be, to have 
recourse to a mathematical point for a measure of dimension, the 
value of every commodity, when expressed in common language, 
must be subject to variation, in consequence of eight different contin- 
gencies. 

‘€ ist. From the four circumstances above stated, in relation to the 


commodity, of which the value is to be expressed. 
‘2d, From the same four circumstances, in relation to the com- 


modity adopted as the measure of value.” 


Here again we think his Lordship completely wrong; not 
in the four variations—they are correct; but how it is possible 
to measure the value of any article by another article, which 
in itself is subject to the same variations in value, we cannot 
discover. All value is, comparative, and we can easily see 
how a comparison may be made between two things of the 
same kind, One house may, evidently, be of less value than 
another ; one field may be larger, richer, or more’ productive 
than another; one horse may be better or wotse than another ; 
one cow more valuable than another; but we cannot conceive 
how any comparison can be made between a house and a field, 
a horse anda cow, simply of themselves, ‘To accomplish this 
it appears absolutely necessary to assume some intermediate 
thing as a fixed point of comparison, and this point we under- 
stand gold is supposed to be, when we are told that it is the 
** standard of value.” Had his Lordship also asserted, that 
gold was an article intrinsically of unchangeable value, how- 
ever opposite to fact the assertion might have been, he would, 
at least, have been entitled to the praise of consistency ; but 
when he allows, that gold is, of itself, subjeet to the same va- 
riations in value, that other articles are, we think he at once 
confutes his own argument. For instance, suppose that five 
years ago, we had gone to the corn market with a quantity of 


pure gold in our hand, and enquired how much of it would be 
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The Bullion Question. 13 


accepted in exchange for a greater quantity of fine wheat; 
we should have been told about an ounce weight ; but were we 
to go at present, and ask the same question, we should find, 
that nearly an ounce anda half would be required. Now, as 
both gold and wheat are subject to ¥ariations in value, there 
are four different changes that may have taken place in this 
case. 

It is possible, 1. That the gold has remained steady, and 
that the wheat has risen in value. 

2d. That the wheat has remained steady, and that the gold 
has fallen in value. 

3d. That the gold has fallen, and the wheat risen in value. 

4th. That both gold and wheat have risen in value, but the 
Jatter much more than the former. | 

But we do not see any mode by which we can determine 
upon his Lordship’s principles, which of those cases has 
actually taken place. We find ourselves obliged, in this di- 
lemma, to have recourse to Mr. Smith. He tells us, that the 
term pound sterling has been used in this country as the point 
of comparison for 700 years ; and, with the assistance of this, 
we easily get out cf our dilicultv.§ Upon turning to the price 
currents, we find, in that for 1810, the price of pure gold was 
about five pounds per ounce, and the price of a quarter of 
wheat was nearly the same. In the last price current we find 
that gold has risen 10 or 15s. but that wheat has risen much 
more, being now at 81. per quarter. We therefore can declare, 
that we are certain it is the fourth change. which has taken 
place. But if, in’so simple a case as this, it is impossible to 
form a correct jadgment upon his Lordship’s data, how greatly 
must this difficulty be increased when the vast variety and in- 
tricacy of the different operations of exchange of coynmodities, 
which occur in the country, are taken into consideration ? 
Indeed, we find the advocates of this doctrine, upon ail ceca- 
sions, making use of this term, pound sterling, the existence 
of which they deny, in the sense at least, that Mr. Smith gives 
it. In order, however, to avoid the charge of inconsistency, 
they allege, that this term is merely a name for a certain quat.- 
tity of gold, which is the next point we propose to examine ; 
it being of consequence it should be correct!y ascertained, 

His Lordship rests his proof, that bank notes are depreciated, 
upon the following statement :— A note of the bank of Eug- 
Jand promising to pay one pound sterling on demand, is, in 
truth, an obligation to furnish the person who presents it with 
2 portion of gold, certified by the mint stamp, to contain one 
hundred and thirteen grains, troyweight, of pure geld, or a 
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ition of silver, certified, in like manner, to contain seventeen 
Soaked and eighteen grains, and seven-tenths of a grain, of 
pure silver ; for the former is the quantity of gold that forms 
a pound sterling, by the regulation in 1601, and the latter the 
quantity of silver forming a pound sterling, as fixed in 1728 ;”” 


and here it may be remarked, that his Lordship has made two 


palpable mistakes—the first in the arrangement of this para- 
graph ; for he must have intended to say, that the silver was 
regulated in 1601, the gold in 1728: the second in stating, 
.that the mint stamp certifies the weight of a portion of gold, 
whereas the mint stamp has nothing to do with the weight— 
it merely certifies the fineness. When a guinea is issued 
from the mint, it is, no doubt, made of a certain weight, as the 
law requires, but after it has been in circulation, it may lose 
weight, either by use or fraud: still it retains the mint stamp, 
not as a certificate of its weight, but only of its fineness; for 
the weight is ascertained by the usual and ordinary criterion of 
ascale, Passing these over, however, we find his Lordship 
positively asserting, that the term pound is merely a name for 
113 grains pure gold, and quoting, as his authority for saying 
so, a regulation which took place in 1728: this brings the 
matter to a short issue; if the regulation in 1728 will bear his 


. Lordship out in his assertion, then the point is decided. His 


Lordship calls it only a regulation, not a statute, and-there is 
certainly no statute of that year, that has in it the most distant 
allusion to this subject. The only thing that we can find, at 
all applicable, is a proclamation of the king and council, con- 
firming a proclamation which had been made in 1717, direct- 
ing, that the guinea, which had formerly passed for one pound, 
should, in future, pass for one pound and one shilling, but not 
saying one word of a pound sterling representing any quantity 
ef gold whatever ; and yet this is the authority upon which 
his Lordship has made this positive assertion—this is the au- 
thority upon which the whole arguments in his book are 
grounded---nay, this is the authority upon which the argu- 
ments and conclusions of the Bullion Committee are founded. 
ft is scarcely possible to reprobate, in too strong language, 
this mode, so much followed of late, of making bold assertions 
without any foundation,* but to which the rank and character 
of the assertor often give apparent authority---that Lord Lau- 
derdale hus said it---that Mr. Huskison has asserted it, has 





* There are, strange to say, not less than ten assertions made by the 
Bullion Committee; which are positively false, as may be seen by a 
reference to the speech of Mr. Rose on that question, 
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been sufficient to support many doctrines on this subject, 
which, upon examination, will be found completely erroneous. 
Mr. Smith has shown the slight grounds upon which the Com- 
mittee declared, that gold had been made the standard of value 
by an act of the 14th of his present Majesty, and has proved, 
that the term gold is not to be found in this statute. His 
Lordship has made two other assertions on this part of the 
subject, which appear to us equally unfounded and deserving 
of refutation. The first he has merely quoted from others--- 
it is, that the mint price of gold, having been fixed by statute, 
and being the standard by which all contracts and engage- 
ments in the country have been made, it cannot be altered 
without overturning every thing. The second is exclusively 
his. own, and a very extraordinary one it is. He asserts, that 
when the House of Cominons, last session, resolved, 


‘«* That the right of establishing and regulating the legal money of 
* this kingdom, hath, at al] times, been a royal prerogative, vested in 
“the sovereigns thereof, who, from time to time, exercised the 
“« same as they have seen fit, in changing such legal money, or altering 
** and varying the value, and inforcing or restraining the circulation 
** thereof by proclamation, or in concurrence with the estates of the 
‘realm, by act of Parliament; they attempted to command the 
‘‘ assent of mento a-proposition evidently false, attributing to the 
“* crown, a prerogative no king of England ever possessed, and whictla 
“* could not be exercised without being attended with the inevitable 
** ruin of the country.” 


We cannot help expressing our astonishment, that such an 
assertion should have proceeded from his Lordship, who, we 
thought, possessed considerable talents, and was weil acquainted 
with the history of his country, but especially with the princi- 
ples of politicaleconomy. ‘To this subject it, however, seems 
he has not given the attention it deserves; and we, therefore, 
refer him to the clear and distinct account of the coins of the 
different reigns, which is given in a separate chapter, at the 
end of each reign, in Rapin’s History of England. From 
these we have selected the following table: , 


In 1070—The term pound sterling was first introduced by William 
the Conqueror, and was originally applicable to, and repre- 
sented by, a pound weight of silver. 

1345—The first gold coins were issued by Edward the 

Third. Apound of fine gold was made into 20 

florins, which were ordered to pass for 13s. 4d. 

or two-thirds of a pound each; consequently, 

the pound of goldequalled .. .. « «L133 4 
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16 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


In 1395—A pound of gold was made into 45 nobies, which 
were ordered to pas at 6s. 8d. cach ; conse- 


quently, the pound was .. .. -- « «- 15 O G 
1422—The pound of gold was made into 50 nobles of 
6s 8d. equal to os dae Web toe ten 8G 18; .4 
1423—Ditto, 45 reals of 10s.each “ .. so oe 2210 O 
1610—Ditto, 24 sovereigns 22s. each, equal to wae 0 86 
1550—Ditto, 34 ditto 20s, oe ee -- 34 0 O 
1553 — Diito, 24 ditto 30s. ea i -. 36 0 O 
1682—-Diito, 444 guineas 20s. oe << .. 4410 O 
1717—Ditto, 21s, aa os -. 4614 G6 


We think ‘some very important inferences may be drawn 
from this table. 

fn the frst place, it will plainly be seen, that the term pound 
sterling cannot be merely the name for a certain quaptity of 
coined gold, but must mean something else; for it was 
cinploved in the country three hundred years before gold coins 
were introduced; these coins were, from their first issue, 
ordered to pass for a certain proportion of it, and this propor- 
tion has been repeatedly altered. 

In the second place, the term pound sterling cannot be the 
name for a certain quantity of gold bullion; for there is not a 
single expression, in any one of these statutes or proclama- 
tions, applicable to bullion. They universally bear, that such 
and such coins of gold, of a certain weight and fineness, and 
bearing. certain stamps, shall pass and be taken at a certain 
proportion of the pound. . 

In the third place, it will be seen, from this table, that what 
is called the mint price of gold has been changed and altered 
from time to time, according to circumstances. Indeed, we 
conceive the expression mint price is inaccurate ; the fact being, 
that originally no price was fixed at the mint, the subjects 
were desired to bring their gold to the mint, and in return a 
certain number of pieces, making the exact weight, were 
celivered to them ; but the government always retained the 
power of fixing the yalue at which these pieces were to pass in 
common circulation; and this power his Lordship himself ac- 
knowledges to have been exercised so late as 1728. This will be 
seen from the very language of these statutes or proclamations; 
for it is universally stated in them all, that such a coin shall 
pass, at such a proportion of the’pound. 

In the fourth place, it will appear that gold, instead of depre- 
ciating, has been gradually, though slowly, rising in value ; 


certainly not so much so as many other articles, but still 
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good deal, as very nearly the same quantity of gold, which in 
1391 passed for 6s. 8d. now passes for 21s. 

We think these facts prove, beyond a doubt, that his Lord- 

ship is wrong in his three assertions. | 

he term pound is evidently not proved, by the autho- 
rity he quotes, to be simply a name fora certain quantity of 
gold. 

The mint price, as it at present stands, has not been made, 
fixed, and immutable, by the law of the land. What is the 
authority which his Lordship quotes on this point ?—Merely 
a simple proclamation of the king, fixing the rate at which a 
guinea should pass. - And here we cannot help remarking upon 
his Lordship’s inconsistency :—he applauds very highly Lord 
Halifax’s conduct in King William’s reign, in refusing to raise 
ths value of the silver coin; and yet he founds the whole of 
his doctrines upon a proclamation of King George the Kirst, 
issued for no other purpose than to continue a raising of the 
value of the gold coin. Guineas were first issued in the reign 
of King Charles the Second; and were originally ordered to 
pass for one pound. But during the reigns of William and 
Mary, and of Queen Anne, their value ‘was repeatedly altered 
until 1717; when this proclamation was issued, ordering them 
to pass for twenty-one shillings, at which rate they have con- 
tinued ever since, thereby raising the value of a pound of gold 
at the mint from 44/. 10s. to 46/1. 14s. 6d. Now we should be 
glad to know, as King George the First had evidently the 
power of altering the value of the coin, how it comes to pass 
that George the Third has not the same right, should existing 
circumstanecs be found torequireit. That the crown had not 
only the power, but. had repeatedly exercised the prerogative, 
of altering the denominatiun of the coin of .this country, must 
appear evident, as almost every one of the alterations men- 
tioned in the table were effected by the proclamation of the 
reigning king. 

‘This power of the government to. alter the coin, and the 
frequent applications of it which have taken place, appear to 
us completely to overturn his Lordship’s reasonings ; and, as it 
is of importance that the principless upon which that power is 
founded, should be clearly understood at the time when a new 
silyer coinage, upon a proper plan, is so essentially neesssary to 
the country’s welfare, we trust that we shall be excused for 
cifering a few more ebservations upon this subject. Gold 
‘being an article of commerce, it is not surprising it should, like 
all other articles of exchange, have gradually risen in value, 
when compared with that point of comparison which regulates 
No. 176, Vol, 45, January, 1812. C 
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the rise or fall of every other article in the country; and 
although it has done so, more slowly than many other articles, 
yet it would appear, that formerly the government of the coun- 


try found it necessary to conform the value of the coin tothe. 


rise; and, therefore, they raised the denominations of the coins 
made of that metal, and employed them as representatives of 
its value in the country, from time to time, as circumstances 
required ; so that the value of a pound of gold which, in the 
fifteenth century, was only 15/, sterling, was, in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, 46/1. The same reasoning will 
apply to silver; only, that in place of raising the denomination 
of the silver coin, they appear to have, invariably, lessened the 
quantity of silver put into it; as, from a table given by Mr. 
Smith, it will be seen that the pound of silver, which was 
originally coined into twenty shillings, was, in the beginning 
of the 17th century, coined into sixty-two shillings, each shil- 
ling still continuing to represent the same proportion of the 
pound. For more than two hundred years, no alteration has 
taken place in the silver coins ; and for nearly a century, none 
in the gold; and to this we do not hesitate to attribute the con- 
Stant disappearance of new cuins, almost as soon as_ they are 
issued ; and the consequently great inconvenience and distress, 
the public have repeatedly suffered, for want of a circulating 
medium, especially of silver. We are, therefore, disposed to 
view the conduct of Lord Halifax in a very different light from 
that in which it appears to Lord Lauderdale. Indeed, we he- 
lieve the fact to be, that he was misled by Mr. Locke, who 
wrote upon a subject he did not thoroughly understand ; but, 
unfortunately, his great reputation in other sciences dazzled 
the public, and led it to place too implicit confidence in what 
that eminent writer asserted. Had the government at that 


time followed the suggestions of Mr. Lowndes, and either 


altered the denomination of the silver coin, or lessened the 
quantity of silver put into each, it is probable that a con- 
siderable part of the fine silver coinage then issued, instead of 
disappearing so soon after its issue, might still have been in cir- 
culation. 

The flourishing and prosperous state of the country, during 
a great part of the last century, and the consequent great 
influx of the precious metals into it, tended to keep their value 
down, and to make the bad consequences ofa permanent mint 
= felt: but, for the last five or six years, public affairs 
’ 


ave taken a very different turn;—the shutting of the couiti- . 


nent—the demand for the precious metals there—and the dis- 
tarbances in South America, which have prevented the work- 
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ing the mines ; and, consequently, reduced the supply, have 
all tended to raise the price of the precious metals, in this 
country, and in Europe in general, and to make such a dif- 
ference between the mint price and the market price, that 
there can be little hope entertained that they will ever be again 
the same. In this situation, it appears to us to be the duty of 
government, whenever they issue a new coinage, to regulate 
the mint eae by the market price, without paying any-regard 
to the clamours of those who support their doctrines, upon 
such sophistries as we have just been exposing. A silver 
coinage has been long wanted, but, when the local tokens which 
are at present in circulation are called in, it will be absolutely 
and indispensably necessary, in order to make it useful and 
of service—we do not hesitate to say, it is our opinion that the 
government must either raise the denomination, or decrease 
the quantity, of silver in cach piece; and of these alternatives, 
the last is indisputably the best; because the former would 
create a great deal of confusion in the country ; whereas, if a 
shilling continues to pass for one-twentieth of the pound, we 
conceive it of very little consequence what quantity of silver is 
in it; and that it may circulate without any prejudice, although 
containing a less quantity than the mint regulation, we appre= 
prehend is completely proved, by the present circulation of local 
tokens, which, in general, contain a much Jess quantity of 
silver, even at the market price, than the value they are issued 
to represent. 

The conclusion then, that we are induced to draw, is, that 
“gold is not the standard of value in this country.” "Lord 
Lauderdale is no doubt correct, when he says, after deseribing 
the qualities of gold and silver, “'These* are the attributes 
which, without any convention, or even implied agreement, have 
induced mankind, in. civilized society, universally to adopt gold 
and silver, as the materials best suited for the matter of money ;” - 
but this certainly i is very different from making gold the stand- 
ard of value. On this point, Mr. Smith is very clear. 


** Tam willing to allow, that, in one sense, gold is employed as a 
** measure of value; that is, as an article with which value is mea- 
** sured. To understand what I mean by this, it will be necessary to 
** state what I conceive to be the real meaning of the terms standard, 
** and measure, which are used by you indiscriminately, as being 
““ synonimous ; whereas, they appear to me to be very different. A 
** measure is merely the instrument by which any thing is measured ; 
*‘a standard is the original by which that measure is ascertained, 
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« A yard, in a baberdasher’s shop, a weight in a grocer’s shop, and a 
‘© bushel ina corn-factor’s, are all measures by which quantities 
«€ of different commodities are ascertained ; but, surely, none of these 
“© can be called standards. Exactly inthe same way, a gold guinea, 
‘© silver shilling, or a copper penny, may be called measures of 
*€ value, but they are certainly not standards. It appears to me, that 
‘ the doctrines you have attempted to support are founded upon this 
‘€ misconception—That all civilized nations have made use of the 
“€ precious metals, as what may be called measures of value, that is, 
“€ as instruments wherewith value is measured, is certainly true, but 
*‘ thatin consequence, these metals have become the standards of 
‘« value, I positively deny. In this restricted sense, the term mea- 
sure of value, may certainly be used, though not with the strictest 
¢ propriet , because the operations of weighing and valueing are diffe- 
‘‘rent; the first being founded ou a real quality of matter, the second 
*€ only on an imaginary one. In my opinion, therefore, the proper 
“« designation is representatives of value; but this can only be applied 
*€ to coins; for to say that the metals of which they are made, are the 
** standards, measures, or representatives of value, appears to me as 
** absurd, as it would be to say, that because a weight in a grocer’s 
** shop was made of lead, therefore lead was the standard of weight.” 


If gold is really not the standard of value, then Lord Lau- 
derdale’s proof of the depreciation of the paper currency 
falls completely to the ground; for he rests it entirely ona 
comparison betwixt paper and the market price of gold. In 
our estimation, he might as well have rated it on a comparison 
with the price of broad-cloth, wheat, sugar, coffee, or any other 
article of merchandize ; for instance, copper, of which part of 
the coins in circulation are made, yet we have never heard it 
brought forward as the ‘standard of value.—*“ But,” says his 
Lordship, “ the cause of this depreciation is perfectly obvious, 
the excess of bunk notes. Ever since the Bank of England 
has been restricted from paying in specie, they have been left 
at liberty to issme as many notcs as they pleased, without any 
possibility of retiring them from circulation.” Of this excess 
of bank votes, and consequent depreciation, we have certainly 
heard 2 yieat deal, from the writers on that side of the ques- 
tion; but it is very extraordinary, that not one of them has 
ever produced a single instance of the actual existence of such 
a circumstance. Surely, if bank notes were really depre- 
ciated, that is to say, as we understand depreciation, passing 
ata less value than they are issued for, it would have been 
eas¥ to produce an instance of it. Some person or other could 
have been found, who had bought or sold, or was ready to sell, 
bank notes, at a lower value than that at which he had received 
them ; but no such thing has ever been shewn. These writers 
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have contented themselves with stating a fact which we do not 
deny, that guineas have been sold at anadvanced price ; but what 
does it prove ?—They will surely never attempt to argue, that 
26s. or 27s. have been given for a guinea, in order to employ 
it as the circulating medium of the country, because the law 
expressly states, that in that capacity it must be given and 
taken at 21s. It therefore must be evident, that the high 
price is given for the gold in the guinea, that is to say, for the 
guinea, as a piece of gold bullion, of a certain fineness, and 
not as the coin of the country, thereby establishing, in the 
strongest manner, a rise in the price of gold bullion, not a 
fall in the value of the bank note. If they could shew that 
guineas were circulating freely through the country, at the 
established rate of 21s, and, at the same time, a bank note for 
one pound would only be taken for 16s, 17s. or 18s. then we 
should acknowledge, at once, that bank notes were depreciated, 
and we might be inclined to look for the cause of this depreciation 
in their excess; but we are perfectly satisfied, that the expe- 
rience of every one in the country will most completely con- 
tradict this assertion. To put it beyond a doubt, however, 
we have, personally, endeavoured to ascertain by facts, whe- 
ther any such excess of bank notes actually did exist, and 
where it could be found; and the resulthas been, that we 
have not found one person holding bank notes willing to part 
with them for less than the value they were issued to represent. 
Indeed, from the manner in which bank notes are issued, we 
hold it impossible that they can be issued either to excess or 
depreciation: and here we cannot help expressing our sur- 
prise at his Lerdship’s talking of “ the impossibility of the 
Bank retiring their notes from circulation.” Js it possible that 
he is so ignorant of the mode in which the Bank issue and 
withdraw their notes from circulation, as to believe this ?>—If 
so, he was certainly very unfit for the task he undertook. [f, on 
the contrary, he knew the mode in which they conduct 
their business, then he has wilfully endeavoured to mislead 
and deceive the public, under pretence of instructing 
them. It was given in evidence before the Committee, that 
“the Bank never issued their notes but upon bills of ex- 
change” (not having more than GO days to run) “ and govern- 
ment securities.” Now, when these bills of exchange and 
government securities become due, the notes must be returned 
to them, in payment thereof ;/8o that if the Bank were to stop 
discounting for a few months, the whole of their notes would be 
retired from circulation, without having occasion to give a single 
guinea in exchange for them; nay, as they hold securities for 
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considerably more than the amount of their notes in circula- 
tion, they would have a great many guineas to receive. 

~ From these observations, it will appear to be our opinion, 
that his Lordship has completely failed in his proof “ of the 
depreciation of the paper currency of Great Britain,” and not 
Jess so in his endeayour to shew it to have been issued to ex- 
cess.* We have already stated, that none of his arguments 
are new; in fact, they have’ been controverted by different 
writers, to which his Lordslfip pays ne attention, but contents 
himself with repeating many arguments which he brought for- 
ward eight years ago, when the state of the Irish exchange 
attracted he notice of the public. In this respect, Mr. Wil- 
son and Mr. Smith have certainly much the advantage of him ; 


they have placed their ideas on the subject in a very clear point - 


of view, and have brought forward many ingenious and addi- 
tional arguments in support thereof. We shall, therefore, con- 
clude this article, by again recommending to the attentive 
hl of the public the works of Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Nilson. | 
— — ~~ siemeneaiaenttentin’ 
No an’s objections to the Union of Churchmen with the Bible 
\ Society. 
(Concluded from P,383, Vol. 45.) 


Tue very intelligent author of this tract having duly consi- 
dered the alledged constitution of the Bible Society, and the 
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* The following statement, extracted from the able speech of Mr. 
Rose, oo the Ballion Question, on the 6th of May, i8t1, proves, 
beyond the possivility of duubt, that the issue of bank paper can 
have no influence cither on the price of gold, or on foreign exchange. 


In 1718. Gold, Exchange. 

Notes—/. 1,829 3 19 10 33s. 8d. 
In 1798. 

Notes—/, 11,278 317 103 38s. 2d. 
In 1805. 

Notes—/. 17,849 6 0 0 35s. Gd. 

The price of gold was /.4 in 1710. 
In 4809. 
Notesincreas’d /.18,813 *4 5 6 28s. Gd. 

In 1810,—Oct. } 

Notes*/.24,883 *14 4 0 31s. Gd, 


Between 1793 and 1796, the Bank’ paper was diminished more 
than /. 2,000,000.—A gold coinage took place to the amount of 
1. 4,000,000 ; the price of gold remained steady at 3/. 17s. Gd. (more 


bean) below the niint price) and the exchange fell from 37s. 2d. te 
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eontradictory propositions, advanced by Churchmen who have 
joined it, in excuse for their own conduct, proceeds to observe, 


“* Tn proceeding to estimate the advantages to be derived from 
this association, I shall not set off against tie benefits which it pro- 
mises, the tendency which it possesses, to multiply sects and schisms, 
and consequently to undo in one way, what it is fancied may be done 
in another. But in calculating all the projected benefits to arise from 
this co-operation with dissenters, I apprehend we omght not to forget 
its positive disadvantages in setting us at variance among ourselves. 
Among the benign effects of this happy coalition, we have already to 
reckon that of involving us ia a controversy; in which, as it even- 
tually appears, one part ofthe church has espoused the principles of the 
dissenters against the other, On the probabil‘ties of this consequence 
resulting from the present coalition, I conceive, it never required 
much penetration to decide. It was next to impossible that the 
whole body of the clergy could be blind to the danger of the present 
confederacy, or disposed to unite with Dissenters on any other terms 
than those of church-unity. It was vext to impossble that their con- 
sciences would allow them to be silent on the danger of maintaining 
such a coalition ; or that those who were so hardy as to join and per- 
severe in it, would not deem such conduct in need of some defence. 
These deductions have been but too lamentably verified in the event. 
The controversy to which it has given rise, has been now protracted 
toa considerable length; it has not only implicated the disputants 
engaged on both sides, but divided their respective readers and fol- 
lowers : and it has impressed numbers with no favourable opinion of 
the liberality of the Church, no just idea of the intention of the 
sectaries. ‘That much is to be apprehended by the Church in this 
direction cannot long continue a subject of doubt ; and were the pre 
sent confederacy productive of no other consequences, it is even thus 
pregnant with alarming evils to the Establishment. By every dis- 
sension we are weakened, and laid open to the reproach, and exposed 
to the designs, of our common adversary. It has ever been their 
policy to divide, and then to subdue us. Every contest in which we 
engage creates a diversion in their favour; tor when we are thus 
occupied, they are enabled. to prosecute their designs on us with 
security, and while we are at variance among ourselves, wound us with 
greater ease and impunity. In these intestine disputes, as they are but 
too well aware, we also waste that strength upon ourselves which might 
be employed with more effect upon our common enemy. The very 
time, during which those contests are prolonged, tells to their advan- 
tage: they do not permit it to lapse unemployed, and it thus seldom 
fails to leave our wounds more deep and viralent. Let the provident 
calculatorsof the benefits to be derived from this Society, how set 
their purposed advantages against these positive disadvantages, and 
then inform us, how far the balance is in our favour. It may be 
sound religion and sound policy ¢o unite with Dissenters ; but, | con- 


ceive, it is somewhat more politick and orthodox 4o Le at unity among 
our seives, 
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“* And setting even this consideration out of the case, will any sine 
cere Churchman seriously assert, that this confederacy is calculated 
“ to lessen the political and religious evils of dissent? That those 
active and determined enemies to the Church are at work under its 
foundation, is, | concéive, a fact which defies the blindest pertinacity 
to dispute. Let those who express ‘ that good will’ towards this body, 


which it is now become ‘ politic to promote ;’ if they doubt the . 


charge, awaken from their profound and pleasing dreams, on ‘ the 
most efficacious méans of lessening those evils,’ and behold the con- 
venticles, which are daily raised and filled with congregations, seduced 
from our communion. Are we now to be instructed, that it is not our 
duty to protect our flocks from those depredations, and to lead back 
every stray sheep, and place it in ‘ one fold, under one shepherd ? Or 


- will it be said, that it is not as consistent with policy as with religion, 


that we should be on our guard against these aggressors, prepared to 
watch them with jealousy, and oppose them with vigour? At such a 
crisis, I presume, our alarm at this Society, finds in the following de- 
scription, but a curious plea to convince us, that our apprehensions 
are chimerical. So little,’ we are assured, ‘ does the spirit of mutual 
jealousy exist, that there has been no instance of @ division taking 
place in a general meeting ; scarcely one’ recollected, ‘ even in the 
committee, in the course of a frequent attendance ; but what may 
appear more extraordinary, I have not been able to discover which of" 
the memiers of the committee are Churchmen, and which ere Dis- 
senters.’ If it be not now a solemn farce to speak of ‘ the evi): =f 
dissent,’ where there exists such perfect unanimity ; surely, in 1) «se 
times of peril, when the Church has rights to protect, on which the 
Dissenters are daily encroaching, they are entrusted to the cure of 
most able and vigilant guardians ! 

** Yet such is the perverseness of my understanding, that, among 
the many evils to be apprehended from the present forced alliance, I 
am inclined to count this not the least ; that, in the midst of the dan- 

er with which we are menaced, the present coalition is calculated to 

ul) us into a security as fatal as itis vain. I speak not of the infatua» 
tion which it has produced in some of us, who have already persuaded 
themselves that it not only combines ‘ the most efficacious means of 
lessening both the political and religious evils of dissent,’ with the 
object of ‘ diffusing blessings not merely on this land and people, but 
every nation to which the liberality of Britain can direct them ;’* but, 
* that it promises, if liberally and extensively supported, to be a bless« 
ing to the whole earth.’ Even upon those who are not of a tempera- 
ment thus enthusiastic and visionary, I fear it has already had but too 
sensible an effect. The unsuspecting honesty of their own intentions, 
in entering into such an alliance, nsust incline them ‘to distrust even 
the evidence of their senses, that those who meet them on terms so 
apparently amicable, can be secretly occupied in working their de- 
struction ; and yet, the general conduct of the better part of their 
associates contains proof demonstrable, that those who form so 





* * Speech of the Rey. W. Dealtry, at Hertford, p. 2." 
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favourable an opinion, impose on themselves. The object in which 

they have now contrived to engage us, is, besides, calculated to blind 

us against beholdiag the consequence to which our imprudence must 

necessarily lead. It is at once splendid and delusive ; and, in the 

ardour which it kindles, all those Jesser interests ate involved and for- 

gotten which we are required to defend. For, while occupied in 

forming so vast a coalition, for so glorious an end, who descends to 

think of the little breaches which our unity daily sustains by their 

secret designs ; while engaged with the magnificent scheme of con 

verting the world, and becoming the benefactors of all mankind, who 

stoops to contemplate the petty seduction of a few members to a cause . 
which we have now partly identified as ourown? Yet while we 

resign ourselves to these ardours, and enjoy this security, they mani- 

festly abate no part of their exertions. With every day their power of 
injury becomes more formidable ; with every day our power of re- 

sistance as sensibly declines. Ifthey have possessed such means of 
injury while they were weak and inconsiderable, how much is this 

power multiplied, now that they are become numerous and strong ! 

Surely, then, the present is no time to indulge ourselves in the idea of 
our security, or to join in a project, or form an alliance, which is cal- 

culated to delude us with so false an impression. Yet it is not in this 

manner only that. we expose ourselves so unguardedly to the danger 

with which we are menaced. Even admitting that we are thoroughly 

aware of the evils which may impend, the present coalition deprives 

us of the means of repelling them by a firm and effective resistance. 

For how is it possible for us to oppose those with whom we unite ; 

how can we wield with one arm ‘ the sword of the spirit,’ against 

those to whom we stretch with the other ‘ the right hand of fellow- 

ship.’ ” 


This is a correct picture of the state of schism in this country 
at the present moment. The Dissenters never enjoyed so 
much influence, and so much power; Churchmen were never 
so little united among themselves, or, as a body, so deficient in 
vigilance and vigour. ‘They have lately, indeed, begun partially 
to rouze themselves, and to petition against the Popish claims. 
But while this presents a grateful appearance, and holds out a 
prospect of farther improvement; there is, on the other hand, 
among the highest of the clergy, a carelessness, 9 liberality, and 
a spirit of concession and accommodation, which augur ill for 
the church. We commented, with a frecdom suitable to the 
importance of the occasion, on the strange reason assigned by 
the Primate for opposing Lord Sidmouth’s most necessary bill 
for correcting the scandalous abuses of the Toleration Act ; 
which abuses have since received a legal sanction, by a new 
bill, which did not seem of sufficient importance to his Grace, 
to call for a single animadversion. On a more recent occa- 
sion, the address from the convocation to the Prince Regent, 
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there is a specimen of courtly liberality, which we should have 
very little expected to find in such a place. All those, as our 
readers very well know, who, deeply imbued with the principles 
of the reformation, and with a sense of the danger to which the 
Established Church was exposed at the latter end of the seven- 
teenth century, by the infatuated conduct of a Popish Prince, 
have been firm and consistent in their opposition to Catholic 
Emancipation, have been termed, by certain partisans in both 
Houses of Parliament, intolerant bigots. | Here ignorance, and 


that species of parliamentary chicanery which exempts a man, 


in the heat of debate, from the moral resiraints of truth, might 
be pleaded as an excuse. But what upon earth can be said in 
deience of the conduct of those dignified clergy of the Estab- 
lishment, who, we suppose, penned, or, at least, approved and 
resented, the address to which we have referred ; and in which 
it was thought. necessary and decorous, to state, not merely 
what they were, but what they were not—not intolerant bigots ; 
which leaves a strong impression on the mind of the reader, 
that, though their Lordships, &c. were not intolerant bigots 
themselves, they admitted that such were to be found in the 
bosom of the church, thus giving their sanction and currency 
to as foul and unfounded an aspersion, as ever passed the lips 
of man. No; lberality, not bigotry, concession, not intolerance, 
are the prevailing features in the character of modern Church- 
men. But, where the head fails, how can the body thrive ? 

In times like these, when the Church is surrounded by ene- 
mies on all sides, and when she is exposed to no little danger, 
from the insidious conduct of ambiguous friends, its members 
should be constantly on the qui vive ; they should oppose a bold 
front to their adversaries ; the should seek to appal them with 
the weight of truth ; instead df -vhich, too often, they treat their 
opponents with affected neglect; at one time, to avoid the 
trouble of confounding, they profess to despise, them ; and at 
another, they shrink from the contest, lest they should irritate 
the enemy, give offence to liberalists, and incur an attack on 
themselves! It was not so that the apostles, that the primi- 
tive fathers, and the preachers and teachers of- the early ages, 
conducted themselves ; they courted opposition, to render truth 
triumphant; they put on the whole “ armour of light ;” they 
fortified themselves with “ the breast-plate of righteousness ;” 
they fought “ the good fight of faith.” Passiveness is not the 
characteristic of a church militant ! 

One of the objects of the Bible Society is said ta be to 
«« dispel prejudices, as well as promote candour and good will.” 
This is much the same object as was avowed by James the 
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Second, wheu he introduced Papists into his counsels. Mr. 
Nolan aptly remarks on it; “ we have, thanks be to heaven, 
cantour” sufficient left, to acknowledge, that our © prejudices” 
have a leaning to our ordinances and sacraments, as divine or- 
dinances; and our adversaries, we hope, sufficient to acknow- 
ledge, that their’s have as strong a bias against them, as indif- 
ferent rites and ceremonies. They would accuse us of prejudice 
against the circulztion of the bible, while they really feel one 

ainst that of the Liturgy.” A churchman, who is a member of 
the Bible Society, lays great stress on the liberality of the Dis- 
senters of the Society, in allowing the authorized version of the 
Scriptures to be used. But the imputed liberality vanishes, 
when it is known, that the last revisal-of the sacred writings 
was undertaken for the express purpose of removing certain 
objections which the Non-conformists had to the old version. 
Besides, was it to be supposed for a moment, that the church- 
men who joined their society, would tolerate the circulation 


of an unauthorized version. No. the Dissenters krow 


their own interest too well, to start any objection on: that 
score ; and nothing but the most puerile simplicity could have 
discovered, in this part of their conduct, any thing connected 
with liberality. 

This most able writer now proceeds to consider the question 
under another point of view ; as to the danger to be appre- 
hended from the present unnatural coalition between Church- 
men and Dissenters; a part of the question’ which has been 
treated, by the advocates for the Society, with great evasion 
and inconsistency. 


«© And here I may be given to understand, that the question between 
us, is not whether the Dissenters are or are not hostile to the establish- 
ment, but whether they can acquire any power of injuring it by the 
operations of the Bible Society. What are these operations ? Simply 
the distribution of the authorised Version of Scriptures. How can 
such a distribution be injurious to the Church by which that Version 
was made, and which professes to rest on it as the sole foundation of 
its doctrines ?’* Then of course the question returns to the ground, 
from whence we first set out: for in this view of the subject we are 
left destitute of any argument in favour of our joining the present 
extraordinary coalition. To sustain the sinking credit of a desperate 
cause, a dexterous advocate never wants an expedient: although the 
danger to be apprehended from this association amounts to nothing, 
when we reason against it, yet when others reason in its favour, this 
non-entity forms good foundation for an argument where better cannot 
be attained. ‘ But supposing,’ it is said, ‘ for the sake of the argue 
ment, that there may be real danger from the preponderance of the 
dissenting interest, what is the remedy you propose? That all 
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* « Hon. N. Vansittart’s Letter to J, Coker, Esq. p. 3.” 
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28 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Churchmen should withdraw themselves from this Society, and leave 
it wholly in the hands of the Dissenters. If any thing can make the 
society dangerous, this must do it ; because there would then be no 
check for any sectarian spirit which might introduce itself, and which 
must be unavoidably irritated by so harsh, and, I think, so unjust 
an indication of jealousy.’* ’ 

“‘ There is then, it appears, some slight apprehension to be indulged 
of ‘ a sectarian spirit which might introduce itself’ into this associa- 
tion ; to ‘ check’ which, may possibly form a good expedient to pre- 
vent its being ‘ irritated.’ But not to stand upon trifles; let us take 
the question back to its source. I have already set what I conceive 
the primary o/ject of this Society before the reader; I now proceed to 
reveal a little more of its operadions, than its advocates deem prudent 
toavow under that name. But under whatever terms this Society 
have resolved to designate their views and proceedings, it must be con- 
ceived no inconsiderable ofject in their pians to have formed the pre- 
sent confederacy ; no bad specimen of their operations, te have given 
it the extent and stability which it now possesses, I go even farther; 
and applying the test proposed by this Society, to estimate its plans, 
assert, without any fear of controversion, that if weare to admit, its 
success as any evidence of its views and designs, we have thus clearly 
ascertained its proper olject and operations. The interests of the 
bible, however professed by this association, have not been advanced 
by it ; for it is impossible that the most deluded enthusiast of the con- 
federacy, can believe that it has been productive of solid advantage to 
any person much less of advantage proportionable to the degree in 
which it has been dispersed. But on this olject of consolidating the 
dissenting interest in this country, and strengthening it with contribu- 
tions from the Church, and by a coalition with the sectaries dispersed 
over the universe, it has gained uniformly and steadily. It com- 
moenced its operations, with this view, in the terms of alliance, which 
it has dictated to the church ; and has prosecuted the same purpose in 
keepirg the auxiliary socicties dependant on the central and managing 
committee, stationed in London, ‘ the metropolis,’ as it ‘is judiciously 
observed, ‘ of the British empire, and in the foremost rank among 
the cities of THe wortp.’ ‘So much for the efficacy of that old and 
weary tale which has been so often, and so heavily told, ‘ the sole and 
exclusive object of the Bible Society is the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures,’—‘ its operalions are simply the distribution of the authorised 
version of the Scriptures !” 

“« Having thus directed the question into the proper channel from 
which it bas been so ingeniously diverted, the estimate is not difficult 
to make, respecting the point at issue ; ‘ how far the Dissenters can 


acquire any power of injuring the establishment by the operatiuns of 


this society.’ And that it may be made in the most unexceptionable 
manner, I shall take up the calculation from the documents which 
this Society has published of its own operations, | 

** ¢ This new and extraordinary association,’ it is observed, ‘ from 
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* «* Idem. Letter to Dr, Marsh, p. 2,” 
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the popularity of its plan, and the. exertion of its conductors [has] 
obtained a rapid establishment in THE WoRLD, aid may be considered 
as already possessing a larger and more efficient operation than was 
ever acquired by any institution for charita’/: purposes, (that of sub- 
verting the church included) to be met with in the records of man- 
kind.’* Nor is the extent of this confederacy more deserving of re- 

mark, than the judgment with which it is distributed. ‘ The seat and 
centre of this institution is London. Its larger component parts are 
to be traced in Auxiliary Societics, and other. aggregate associations 
formed under its encouragement, and contriluting g io ils object and 
operations in several of the most considerable, and some of the minor 
towns throughout the United Kingdom; and in conspicuous and con- 
venient stations throughout the other portions of THE WORLD, already 
enumerated’ in Eurore, Asia, and America. ‘In the course of the 
last three years, Auxiliary Societies have been established in almost 
every principal town, and populous district in England,’ The facility 
of co-operation is the necessary result of this judicious distribution, 
‘ These ‘stations, from their local position, and the conveniencies with 
which they abound, both local and mechanical, are peculiarly favour- 
able to the object’ of this Society. The unanimity, not less than the 
extent and organization of this Society, is deserving of observation ; 
and this,even to the extent of embracing a nation which has not 
evinced much congeniality of sentiment with this country. After 
enumerating the associaticns formed in the principal Slates of America, 
the document continues : ‘all were produced by the example, aided 
by the funds, and acting in avowed communication with’ (the parent 
Society.) ‘ In addition to these regular and ORGANISED BoDiEs, the 
Society has coRRESPONDENTS of varicus descriptions, beth among 
the clergy and the laity, in d) ifferent parts of 1B WORLD actively 
engaged in promoting ils designs.’ Nor is it to be forgotten, that the 
present association involves not merely a cealition of party, but an 
accumulation of property. We are informed in the same documents, 
that ‘ the Society expended in the course of seven years 81,000). and 
that its income in the seventh year amounted to 24,6831.’ Ard we 
know that it must have since infinitely increased, with the increasing 
zeal and activity of its members ; and that it already possesses conside- 
rable funded property. We know also that it bas opened a more prolific 
source to increase its means, from the bequests of devotees and dotards 

than ever existed in the popish purgatory. Finally, we are to consider 
into whose hands so enormous a degree of power is entrusted. 

* The proceedings of the Society are co nducted by a committee, con- 

sisting of thorty- six laymen, siz of whom are foreigners, residing in 
London and its vicinity ; half of the remainder are members of the 
Church of England, and the other half members of other denomina- 
tions of Christians. The president, vice president, and treasurer are 
ex officio members of the commitice, every clergyman, or disseniing 
minister who isa member of the Society, is entitled to attend and votes 
at all meetings of the committee. 
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# «© Sketch of the Bible Society.” 
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« The object of this association forms a matter of little comparative 
concern in the present calculation ; its operations, as a source of danger 
to the establishment in Church and state, are rather to be estimated. 
The political consequences to be apprehended from it have been first 
proposed for our consideration ; and here, I must profess, that of the 
stability of any form of government, where such a system of orgatiza- 


‘ tion exists, I can have no conception : even where the coalition does 


not extend, like the present, beyond the liege subjects of the sovereign 
authority, to nations with which it is engaged in open war. For, in 
such a scheme, the very principles of government are subverted. ‘That 
weight, which it is necessary to place on the side of the ruling power, 
and which is formed by uniting the talents of a few, and strengthening 
their hands with authority, in order to bear down the force and num- 
bers of thé party in subjection, is thus thrown out of poise : and a pre 
ponderancy placed in that scale, which has a necessary tendency to 
rise, when the pressore is removed by which a balance is preserved. 
The danger, which I am free to take into the account in forming an 
estimate like the present may be reduced to a much: closer calculation. 
The aggregate strength of this confederacy, which aims at involving 
the population of the universe, is placed at the disposal of a committee 
of thirty-six members and a president ; in which foreigners and dissen- 
ters possess a majority over the attached members of theestablishment, 
in the proportion of twenty-one to sixteen. Part of this power is derived 
froin an alliance, which no government can tolerate in prudence, or 
safety to itself, as formed with nations with whom it may be involved 
in actual hostility; and is conveyed to this society through the most 
dangerous channel, as coming through aliens resident in these realms. 
So immoderate a degree of power as is thus accumulated, is placed at 
the discretion of some persons whom it cannot be safe to trust with the 
smallest authority ; and at the disposal of others, whom the legislature 
does not admit to any office of trust or power, without proposing tests, 
and receiving securities, But tbis is not the only source of possible 
danger, for which this coalition affords grounds uf apprehension, The 
whole of the committee is contained within those limits, which leave 
itamenable to the direction of one designing demagogue ; and it re- 
quires no great effort of nature or art, indeed, little more than the 
facilities of the occasion, to produee a character, which would acquire 
the direction of this immense confederacy. Some share of eloquence, 
alarge portion of ambition, and an equal degree of bypociisy, would 
be alone suthcient to form a Cromwell, to guide the senate by which 
iis Operations are determined, Ayd when the coalition had acquired 
sutticient strength, to render it a dangerous measure, either to crush 
the institution, or cut off its factious leader, he could not need 
extraordinary intrepidity, to put his designs in execution. Little 
exertion would be necessary to create a- majority, in order to 
catty any measure which he might propose ; and is this association, 
ke could not Jong miss a path to the high-road of his ambition, by 
which the remaiuder might be unconsciously led to forward his 
designs. ‘As far as subverting human establishments in religion, 
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and removing civil governors, as high up as the supreme; the very 
structure of the association supplies an expedient, which requires 
only to be directed to this object. Whatever is contrary to the 
interests of the conventicle, and such incontestably the establishment 
and monarchy are, is, by supposition, and the principles of this 
society, contrary to the interests of the Bible and all mankind: so 
that this confederacy may still pursue the object to which it is exclu- 
sively pledgea, and by taking the most eligible means of carrying it 
into effect, remove the head, and overthrow one haif of the body 
politick. Were such really their object, which Ido not mean to 
assert, it will be difficult to point out, how they could have gone to 
work more effectually and securely than at present. Aud if such 
should become their object, considering the enthusiasts of which 
this association is generally composed, we may judge ‘how far poli- 
tical consequences will avail against religious, in carrying sucha 
scheme into effect.” Nor do we owe so much, either in charity or 
complaisance, to that religious body of which the great majority of 
this association is composed, as to assure them of out belief, that in 
joining the present coalition they have our interest in view. Their 
own professions would be sutficient to assure us, that they believe the 
glory of God and the good of mankind concerned in subverting the 
hierarchy ; if we had not unequivocal proofs from experience, that 
it has no prospect of toleration when they are enabled to root it out 
of the land. How far they might calculate on the co-operation of 
their American confederates in this laudable object, may be col- 
lected from the labours of the great Aposties of Methodism in that 
country. And possibly when it becomes evident, to their other 
foreign confedeiates, or that nation, which exhibits continued proofs 
of adisposition the miost evil and unprovoked towards this country, 
that by exciting alarm, or spreading disaffection among us, their owa 
schemes of policy may be secretly advanced, whatever be the object 
which this Society may follow or avow, they will not long want a 
subsidy to be employed in so desirable an end. 

** Let as suppose, that we can receive a sufficient security from 
every apprehension of danger in a political view : still in the present 
coalition there aiz ample grounds of alarm in areligious view. The 
irresistible pressure of the immense mass which this association is 
accumulating, bears directly against that part of the body politick 
which consists in the spirituality, and has a necessary teudency to 
overwhelm it. Supposing no alteration to take place in the schemes 
of this Society, and that success ultimately crowns their exertions, 
the effect is very different which is produced to the Establishment 
and the Dissenters. Whatever be the object at which this institation 
aims, it has this necessary tendency ; to give schism the advantage 
of unity, and to render that unity catholick ; and to deprive the 
Church of such unity, or reduce it to a schism from the sectaries. 
Nor let us rest secure from apprehension of this danger by believing 
itremote. Trpe it is, that the annual expenditures of this Society 
ate applied to the distribution of the Bible ; and that the Bible, if, 
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it be fairly dealt by, can do us no: harm. Yet even here we are nof 
without grounds of apprehension; for thus it is, that the confede- 
racy supplies fuel to the flame of that enthusiasm, by which the insti- 
tution is supported and enlarged : ‘a flame which,’ we are assured, 
« has been propagated generally over more than three fourths of the 
WORLD ; and is on its way for a still more extensive and particular 
diffusion.’ In this manner, also, the foundation is laid for new sects 
and schisms, to be ultimately incorporated with the present increas- 
ing coalition. But the danger affects us even more closely, than is 
to be apprehended from this association which unites and multiplies 
the sectaries, while it divides and weakens the Church: The scheme 
in which they have contrived to engage our co-operation, embraces 
the whole of their interests, while it excludes an essential part of 
our own ; so that, granting they take no active part against us, 
they must gain by the event of the project, while we lose even by 
its success. In the ostensible object, to which our common opera- 
tions are directed, namely, the diffusion of religious knowledge and 
the conversion of mankind, they find no use for more than the Bible, 
while, upon its authority, we find also a necessity for a ministry duly 
qualified and ordained. In joining thr. in any scheme, when the 
latter is not merely overlooked, but the former deemed exclusively 
adequate, we virtually abandon our own principles, and add our 
sanction to theirs. ‘This isthe very advantage for which they have 
long been on the watch.’ They retain no respect for the ministry 
and sacraments ; they have renounced the one and shaken off their 
dependence on the other ; and their spiritual pretences induce them 
to represent both as matters indifferent and ceremonial. And pos- 
sessed of the advantage which we now yield them in this respect, it 
seems difficult to conceive what barriers stand opposed to their designs 
on the establishment. For, admitting the Bible (as separated by this 
Society from that order, and those rites, to which it enjoins respect,) 
is sufficient for the purposes of any part of mankind, it is surely as 
much so for the remainder, who are but heirs of the same2 salva- 
tion. And supposing this Society. to have established this one point, 
wherein does there exist an inducement to prevent those who still 
continue within our pale from seceding to the conventicle ? There, 
surely, they cannot fail to find the Bible, which is now conceived to 
be all that is required ; and there they can but join those with whom 
we now profess ourselves willing to unite. Can we suppose our ad- 
versaries so destitute of their usual subilety as not to improve upon 
these opportunities of misrepresenting our views and conduct; and 
can they employ them to their own advantage witbout the most dan- 
gerous consequences ensuing to ourselves ? Some among us have 
already gone considerable lengths in preceding them in this under- 
taking ; and, in the blindness of their zeal for this institution, have 
not only managed to direct against the establishment, the arguments 
usually levelled against it by the sectaries, but bave contrived to retort 
upon itthe objections which the Church has Jong urged against the 
Papists aud the Dissenters themselves. I wish at present, from par- 
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ticular motives, to decline’ substantiating this charge by exemplifi- 
cation; but if it shall be deemed necessary, I hold myself pledged 
to support it at any time by valid proofs.” 


We hope that the reasons which operate on the mind of Mr. 
Nolan, at this moment, to deter him from speaking out on this 
important topic, will soon cease to exist. For jt. is of the 
utmost importance to the security of the church, that the views 
and machinations of schismatics and sectaries should be fully 
exposed, and geverally known. ‘The danger here pointed out 
to the state, as well as to the church, is one of no trifling im- 
port; and, surely, before our statesmen blindly rush into such 
societies, they should take a little more care to investigate the 
subject, and to understand the real state of the question. 

Mr. Nolan goes on to consider the relative state of the Dis- 
seuter, and of the Churchman, and proves that the former 
claims by divine right, and actually enjoys, a much greater 
degree of toleration than he allows to the latter. And in this 
cursory view of the Dissenter’s principles, he briefly adverts to 
their effect on the state as well as on the Church. He satis- 
factorily, and decisively, shows the fallacy of the plea, that no 
danger is to be apprehended from the dissenting interest in the 
Bible Society, so long as Churchmen shall continue to belong 
to it. And he loudly calls on every Churchman to forsake that 
Society, without delay, and so to strengthen the hands of the 
Church, who has nothing to fear, if she be true to herself, but 
from disunion. ‘‘ Secure of a public hearing, she has truth 
uniformly on her side, strengthened with those powerfal advo- 
cates, reason and learning ; while they (the Dissenters) have 
to sustain a desperate cause, by the varied attractions of 
novelty, and the delusive allurements of enthusiasm. While 
she has these resources within her reach, if she falls by any 
machinations, she deserves to perish unpitied, as she must fall 
by her own supineness and negligence.” 

Notwithstanding the extent to which our extracts have been 
already carried, the subject is so important that we canuot for- 
bear to quote some admirable passages, towards the conclusion 
of this excellent tract, on the contempt which the Dissenteis 
display for the rules and ordinances of that Bible, which they 
profess to hold in such high veneration. 


*€ It cannot indeed require much labour to develope thus much of 
the true character of this Society; which while it professes a public 
respect for the Scripture, treats its principles with a public contempt. 
When the cause of the Bible is our object, it seems difficult to,con- 
ceive, how, we can express our respect for it, by inventions, of im- 
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provements, on its plans; or by any other mode, than that of con- 
sulting itstext, and following religiously what oF a pik And it 
seems not to afford much countenance toa scheme for propagating 
religion, or uviling its votarists tike the present ; which is only parale 
leled by the confederacy of Nadab or Korah, as commencing in an 
@ion with many who have abjared the altar and forsaken the mi-. 
nistry, with many who have set up an altar and ministry of their 
own. It very expressly prescribes in both cases the line which we 
should pursue, but which this Society has deemed it wise to super- 
sece. It proposes one cup and one bread, of which we should all 
unité in partaking; and sets forth an order who were given authority 
to teach the Word, and promised the divine co-operation in discharging 
that function. But for the former, this Society finds no necessity, as 
having for its exclusive object the distribution. of the Bible alone ; fot 
the Jatrer, it admits as little, as presenting it by Christians of every 
sect and name. Nor can any thing be more shallow or pitiful, than 
the atiempts made to blind us to these consequences, or the subter- 
fuges used to. evade these objections. Various are the expedients to 
which the advocates of this Society are reduced in undertaking its 
vindication. ‘ The Bible,’ we are informed, in the words but not the 
sense of Chillingworth, ‘ and the Bible only, is the religion of the 
Protestant! It is the sole basis of the Church of England.’ Again 
we are given to understand, that in this Society we meet the sectaries, 
“on the common basis of the Protestant religion.’ 

‘* To language and doctrine thus loose the Church of England has 
been hitherto litde accustomed, But granting that the Bible is the 
foundation, and not the rule and canon, of our religion ; still, we 
must abjure our principles, or constantly deny, -that it is the founda- 
tion of the religion of the sectary. It lays no foundation for churches 
without orders or sacraments; or for churches which possess those 
only that are administered by lay persons, who sacrilegiously obtrude 
into the ministerial function. But, that the Bible is the foundation 
of our religion is new dogetrine, unless in the divinity of the conven- 
ticle, In opposing the apostolical traditions acknowledged by Scrip- 
ture and retained by the Church of England, to the human traditions 
contradigted by the Bible and introduced by the Church of Rome, we 
assert, with every necessary propriety, that ‘ the Bible only is the re- 
ligion of the Protestant.’ But the Church rests on a basis which is 
shared with no Schismatick or Dissenter. Taught by the Bible itself, 
we believe, that there is no ‘ foundation which has not been laid by a 
wise master- builder,’ an Apostle of Jesus Curist: and, in the lan- 
guage of the Bible, we consequently assert, that ‘ we are built on 
the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Curist himself 
being the chief corner-stone.’ On this foundation, ‘ others still build 
who are labourers together with God ;° those, in fact, who labour 
with the divine co-operation, of which the successors of the Apostles 
baye an express promise until the end of the world. And, by per- 
sons thus authorised, the apostolical tradition has been continued 
down tothe present day. In obedience to this Scripture-canon, ‘ his 
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bishoprick let another take ;’ on the demise of the first Apostle, 
“one was ordained’ directly to be his successor, Through the bap- 
tism administered by such persons, or those whom they depute, we 
are grafted into Christ , and by partaking of ‘ the bread and cup 
which they bless,’ we maintain ‘ communion with his body ;’ and 
thus being ‘in him, we are builded together for an halitation of God, 
through the spirit,” and as members of his body, are a part of his 
Church. Such was the provision made by ‘ the Shepherd and Bishop 
of our souls’ for founding and edifying his Church, which proceeds 
on principles not merely overlooked or superseded by this Society, 
but positively transgressed. ‘The principles of unity on. which we 
are now invited to join with all denominations of Christians, are 
chosen, not less in disregard of those prescribed in Scripture, than 
the foundation on which it is purposed to place and propagate Chris- 
tianity. The ‘ one body,’ of which our Lord was resolved his Charch 
should consist, was to have ‘ one faith ;’ the present association unites 
Christians whose opinions refute and contradict each other without 
end. It was to contain ‘no schism :’ the present confederacy is 
formed on the pricciple of combining every sect and party in cne 
indiscriminate mass: and this, while we have received 2p express 
prohibition against associating with those who reject the apostolical 
traditions, committed to the Church.”* 








~_ 


* «© However obsolete the present notions may be pronounced, 
T profess, that by such principles I am swayed in declining to asso- 
ciate with the Bible Society ; with which, while I retain my present 
notions, it would be sinful in me to coalesce; as I conscientiously be- 
Jieve the Scriptures positively probibit such an union. I conceive 
also, that I can justify such principles, and the interpretation as- 
signed such texts, as 2 Thes. iii. 6. 14. by the opinion of the Church — 
in the eariiest and purest ages. St. Ignatius may speak for the apos- 
tolical: Ameysods trav xaxwy Botany arwas & yeweyts Inces Xesros, 
Die To un sives aavTEs DuTsvay Tlatgos. Ovy ots mag’ dus pseropnov Evgor, 
AAD’ amodwArcor’ ocros yae Oce siow nas Ince Xese, STO eTR TH EMIONUTY 
ICI HAE CTO AY LET QVONTHYTES eASwow ems Thy ivornra Tho ExxAnoiac, ¥ Tos 
Qin ecovras, ivm wow xata Inowvy Xeicov Cwvtts, Mn oravacde adeAQes pe, 
estes oy sCovts anorudes, BaciAsiay Oczw 8 xAngovorccs” ciTig eV AADAC bee youn 
BEM ATES, stag Tw mates 8 oUYyuATATIOET AS. Laredadere uy [Ate euyN x eby bee 
eno des® fia yap cack Ince Xeisx, mob ip TDOTNELOY Eb E4G iyopow Te L'[AXTOS 
avte® iv Suciarncin ws cig emioxomos, aya Tw meboPuTeew mae, Ducexovors TOG 
curderns at, ive 6 exp meacon s nate Qeov meaconte. §. Ignat. Lpist. ad. 
Philad. cap. iii. iv. St. Cyprian will answer for the Chureb at that 
period which may be distinguished from the Apostolical, as the Ecu- 
menical; Alivd altare constitui, aut sacerdotium novum fieri preter 
unum altare, et unum sacerdotium non potest. Quisquis alibi college- 
rit, spargit. Adulterum est, impium est, sacrilegum est, quodcunque 
humano furore instituitur, ut dispositio divina violetar. Procul ab 
hujus-modi hominum contagione discedite,' et sermones eorum velut 
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provements, on its plans; or by any other mode, than that of con- 
sulting itstext, and fullowing religiously what it rescribes. And it 
seems not to afford much countenance toa scheme for propagating 
religion, or uniting its votarists like the present ; which is only parale 
leled by the confederacy of Nadab or Korah, as commencing in an 
@ion with many who have abjared the altar and forsaken the nii-. 
nistry, with many who have set up an altar and ministry of their 
own. It very expressly prescribes in both cases the line which we- 
should pursue, but which this Society has deemed it wise to super- 
sece. Jt proposes one cup and one bread, of which we should all 
unite in partaking; and sets forth an order who were given authority 
to teach thie Word, and promised the divine co-operation in discharging 
that function. But for the former, this Society finds no necessity, as 
having for its exclusive object the distribution. of the Bible alone ; for 
the Jatrer, it admits as little, as presenting it by Christians of every 
sect and name. Nor can any thing be more shallow or pitiful, than 
the attempts made to blind us to these consequences, or the subter- 
fuges used to.evade these objections. Various are the e«xpedients to 
which the advocates of this Society are reduced in undertaking its 
vindication. ‘ The Bible,’ we are informed, in the words but not the 
sense of Chillingworth, ‘and the Bible only, is the religion of the 
Protestant! It is the sole basis of the Church of England.’ Again 
we are given to understand, that in this Society we meet the sectaries, 
‘ on the common basis of the Protestant religion.’ 

‘«* To language and doctrine thus Joose the Church of England has 
been hitherto little accustomed, But granting that the Bible is the 
foundation, and not the rule and canon, of our religion ; still, we 
must abjure our principles, or constantly deny, that it is the founda- 
tion of the religion of the sectary. It lays no foundation for churches 
without orders or sacraments; or for churches which possess those 
only that are administered by lay persons, who sacrilegiously obtrude 
into the ministerial function. But, that the Bible is the foundation 
of our religion is new doetrine, unless in the divinity of the conven- 
ticle, In opposing the apostolical traditions acknowledged by Scrip- 
ture and retained by the Church of England, to the human traditions 
contradigted by the Bible and introduced by the Church of Rome, we 
assert, with every necessary propriety, that ‘ the Bible only is the re- 
ligion of the Protestant.’ But the Church rests on a basis which is 
shared with no Schismatick or Dissenter. Taught by the Bible itself, 
we believe, that there is no ‘ foundation which has not been Jaid by a 
wise master- builder,’ an Apostle of Jesus Curist: and, in the lan- 
guage of the Bible, we conseguently assert, that ‘ we are built on 
the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Curist himself 
being the chief corner-stone.’ On this foundation, ‘ others still build 
who are labourers together with God ;' those, in fact, who labour 
with the divine co-operation, of which the successors of the Apostles 
baye an express promise until the end of the world. And, by per- 
sons thus authorised, the apostolical tradition has been continued 
down tothe present day. In obedience to this Scripture-canon, ‘ his 
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bishoprick let another take ;’ on the demise of the first Apostle, 
“one was ordained’ directly to be his successor, Through the bap- 
tism administered by such persons, or those whom they depute, we 
are grafted into Christ, and by partaking of ‘ the bread and cup 
which they bless,’ we maintain ‘ communion with his body :’ and 
thus being ‘in him, we are builded together for an halitation of God, 
through the spirit,’ and as members of his body, are a part of his 
Chaich. Such was the provision made by ‘ the Shepherd and Bishop 
of our souls’ for founding and edifying his Church, which proceeds 
on principles not merely overlooked or superseded by this Society, 
but positively transgressed. ‘The principles of unity on. which we 
are now invited to join with all denominations of Christians, are 
chosen, not less in disregard of those prescribed in Scripture, than 
the foundation on which it is purposed to place and propagate Chris- 
tianity. The ‘ one body,’ of which our Lord was resolved his Charch 
should consist, was to have ‘ one faith ;’ the present association unites 
Christians whose opinions refute and contradict each other without 
end. It was to contain ‘no schism :’ the present confederacy is 
formed on the pricciple of combining every sect and party in cne 
indiscriminate mass: and this, while we have received an express 
prohibition against associating with those who reject the apostolical 
traditions, committed to the Church.”* 
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* <* However obsolete the present notions may be pronounced, 
I profess, that by such principles I am swayed in declining to asso- 
ciate with the Bible Society ; with which, while I retain my present 
notions, it would be sinful in me to coalesce; as I conscientiously be- 
lieve the Scriptures positively prohibit such an union. I conceive 
also, that IT can justify such principles, and the interpretation as- 
signed such texts, as 2 Thes. iii. 6. 14. by the opinion of the Church — 
in the eariiest and purest ages. St. Ignatins may speak for the apos- 
tolical : Awinsods Tuy xaxwy Borawwy aswag x yiweyss Inows Xeiroc, 
Oa To un sivas auras Qursvay Tlatgos. Ovy, ots mag’ daw pscropov svgor, 
@AX’ amodiwArcuor’ dos yae Ore siownas Ince Xgisw, BTOb ETE TY ETIOKITY 
FIC HAE CTO AY fAETAVONTAYTES eASwow ems Thy ivornTa tng ExxAnoias, etos 
O:n ecoytas, iva wow nata Inouvy Xeisov Cwvric, Mn erravacde adiAQes px, 
esTes oy Corte anorutes, Bacirsian Ocuw 4 nAnpovores” EITIG EV MAAC EI youn 
Minzte, stoo tw wade B ovYynaTaTiSeTas. Lmedadere ev puso euyzess ice 
xenodecs® fie yap cage Inow Xeisy, nas iv woTnprow tig tug ‘yOpTW TE A ULATOS 
auTe® iv Suciarncuw ws cig emioxomos, Gua THY meboPuTegin nas Diaxovors ToIg 
cuvdercic ue, ine o exp teacon e nate Qtov Meaconts. S. Ignat. Epist. ad. 
Philad. cap. iii. iv. St. Cyprian will answer for the Churcb at that 
period which may be distinguished from the Apostolical, as the Ecu- 
menical; Aliud altare constitui, aut sacerdotium novum fieri preter 
unum altare, et unum sacerdotium non potest. Qluisquis alibi college- 
rit, spargtt. Adulterum est, impium est, sacrilegum est, quodcunque 
humano furore instituitur, ut dispositio divina violetar. Proculd ab 
hujus-modi hominum contagione discedite, et sermones eorum velut 
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There is not a page in this book which is not welt 
worthy the most serious attention of every member of thie 
Church of England. And, unless Churchmen are totally blind 
to their own interests, they will take care to circulate Mr. 
Nolan's objections with as much zeal and diligence, and to as 
great an extent, though not with the same mean artifices, as 
the reasons of the Bible Society are circulated by the active 
zeal of their agents.. For our part, we cannot bid farewell to 
this zealous defender of the Church, without returning him, as 
members of the Establishment, our most hearty thanks, and 
without the expression of a fervent wish, that he may speedily 
be placed in a situation of independence, which may enable 
him to devote his leisure hours to the further support of a 
cause, which requires all the zeal, learning, and abilities, 
which the Church can command. 

——— = —— = 
History of the Royal Society, from its insiitution to the end of the 

18th Century. By Thomas Thomson, M. D. F. R.S. L. 

and EK. Member of the Geological Society, &c. &c, Pp. 

650, 4to. 21.2s. Baldwin. 1812. 


Ir is well observed by the Reverend Professor Copleston, that 














cancrum et pestem-fugiendo vilate, premonente Domino et dicente : 
Czxci sunt duces ceecorum, &c. S. Cypr. Epist. xliii. p.83. And 
Bishop Latimer will answer for the Church at the time of the re- 
formation ; ‘S. Paule to the Corinthians sayth, be of one mynde:’ 
but he addeth, ‘ according to Jesus Christ, that is according to God's 
holy word, els it were better war than peace: we ought never to re- 
gard unitie so much that we would, or should forsake God’s word for 
her sake : when we were in Popery we agreed well, because we were 
in the kingdom of the devill, we were in blindness. In Turky we 
heare not of any dissention amongest them for religion's sake. The 
Jewes that now be, have no dissention amongst them, because they 
be in blindnessé. When the Relelles were up in Norfolke and De- 
vonshyre, they agreed all, there was no dissention : Lut their peace was 
not according to Jesus Christ. Therefore S. Hilary hath a prety 
saying: it is a goodly word peace, and a fayre thing unitie: but who 


- doubts but this fo be the onely right peace of the Church, which peace 


is ofter Christ, accordyng. to his wordes? Therefore let us set ly 
unitie, let us be given to love and charitie; but so that it may stand 
with godlynes, For peace ought not to be redemed with losse of truth: | 
that we would seek peace so much, that we shauld lose the truth of God's | 
word. Serm.on Mat..v. Pt. ii. fol. 76. Lond. i571. From such a 
demonstration of peace, some divines of the present day, who do not 
blush to cite the autharity of this excellent prelate, and the acute 
Chillingworth, in favour of this confederacy, draw a different con- 
clusion. See Rep. of Cambr. Auxil, Bible Soc. at the conclusion.” 
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*¢ the improvement of the faculties which God has implanted 
in us, is surely itself a virtue.” The extension of knowledge, 
the subdivision and developement of all its minutest branches, 
aiid its application to the works of nature or art, present the 
widest field for improving those faculties, and enabliig man 
to return with interest the talent he has received. For this 
purpose the natural sciences are pre-eminently useful. - The 
votaries, however, of moral and political science are too much 
addicted to depreciate this most fertile source of intellectual 
enjoyment and rational improvement. ‘This is one af the cha- 
racteristic errors of the age, the excessive and immoderate 
application of some ove branch of knowledge to the exelusion 
of all others, instead of uniting it with them, according to 
times and circumstances, The metaphysicians are ever ready 
to scoff at the students of physies and experimente! philosophy ; 
tothem the organization of animals or plants, the chrystalli- 
zation of minerals or shells, and all the other innumerable 
laws of animate, or inanimate, nature, present no objects 
worthy the attention of a rational mind. ‘The politicians are 
equally hostile to metaphysics, which they consider as one of 
the great evils of society. Buonaparte has recently denounced 


_ them, and certainly not without reason on his part; but no 


person, who has the smallest pretensions to_ rationality, wall 
join him to the extent of his denunciation. 

Dr. Thomson engaged in an arduous undertaking. The pro- 
prietors of the last Abridgement: of the Philosophical 'Tran- 
sactions, requiring something of an analytical index, enlivened 
with biographical sketches, to complete that work, proposed it 
tothe author, and he agreed to execute it. His scientific 
attainments no doubt were very adequate to the task; but we 
fearhis general reading was much toolimited to shewsufliciently 
*‘ how far the labours of the Royal Society had contributed to 
the increase of knowledge, and the advancement of_ the 
sciences.” He seems not to have been aware that the Royal 
Society is now the oldest, and always has beén the most truly 
philosophical, institution in the world.: In science and inde- 
pendence it is unrivalled; almost all other similar establish- 
ments. were supported by the bounty of the prince, were hot- 
bed plants, while this originated in, and has been maintained 
by, the public spirit and love of science of its members. 
The doctor is a very recent fellow of the society, atherwise lie 
might have heard all these points very eloquently and distinctly 
stated by the actual president in his anniversary addresses, 
The Italian and French academies all received endowmenta 
from their respective governments aud princes; but it was 
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reserved for Englishmen, members of the University of Oxford, 
by their individual powers and scientific ardour, to institute and 
support, during acentury and ahalf, the most numerous, learned, 
and productive, body of philosophers that ever existed in any age 
or nation. It is a noble example of the self-dependence of 
science, and a presumptive proof that the Royal Society now 
rests on a basis which must be as permanent as the language 
in which its philosophical proceedings are recorded. 

As the author has only copied the details given by Birch in 
his history of the Royal Society, respecting its origin and pro- 
gress, it is unnecessary to dwell on this part, which is grievously 
defective. He seems not to have been aware that Sprat, one 
of the orginal institutors, also wrote a history of this soctety. 
An inquirer, better acquainted with the state of society and 
the ptogress of science in that age, would have exhibited a 
parallel or adduced some data, whence the readers of the pre- 
sent age might infer the national influence and advantage of 
such an association of lovers of science and promoters of expe- 
rimental researches. Dr. T. however, has satisfied himself with 
a mere political sketch of its formation, from the private meet- 
ings in Oxford, in 1648 till 1662, when it received a royal 
charter from Charles the Second. It would furnish a valuable 
subject to any writer who wished to trace the progress of civili- 
zation, the advaneement of physical and moral science, and 
the elevation of true religion, to investigate the influence of the 
Royal Society in these important points. The inquiry might 
be conducted on scientific principles; the labours of Bishops 
Wilkins, Seth, and others, the original founders of the 
society, the intimate and, indeed, inseparable, alliance between 
true religion and profound philosophy; the science and 
reasoning powers called forth in aid of religion, at the lectures 
instituted by the Hon. Mr. Boyle, another of its original 
founders; the taste for a knowledge of the laws of nature and 
the animal economy excited and gratified by Ray, Derham, &c. 
and the sun of piety and philosophy which shone in the immor- 
tal Newton, all present subjects highly interesting to mankind, 
and particularly honourable to science. The chronology. of 
Newton totally annihilated one class of sceptics.* It would, 
hence, indeed, appear that to the Royal Society, and to its 
extension of natural knowledge, Britain chiefly owes its exemp- 





* Halley is, perhaps, the only exception; yet his real opinions are 
very imperfectly known, and he was,. perhaps, rather a singuila: sec- 
tarian than decided sceptic, although so pointedly attacked by 
Berkeley. 
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tion from the disgraceful scourge of infidelity; all the modern 
discoveries in the laws of nature have tended to confirm the 
prior statements in revelation, and prove their super-human 
origin. Science dawned on Britain at the reformation, and 
since that period piety and true philosophy have here ‘been 
inseparable companions ; whereas, on the continent, they have 

waged an cternal war, and beth have sunk in the unnatural 
contest. But so long and so firmly united have religion and 
science been in this country, that infidelity and sciolism have 
become synonymous terms; and many decided scepties have 
turned firm believers as they advanced in a knowledge of 
nature and experimental philosophy. Nevertheless, we are 
aware that some persons may have hastily drawn a contrary 
conclusion from the conduct of Priestley; but it should be 
recollected, that the late Bishop Horsley was many years secre- 
tary to the Royal Society, and in that capacity afforded support 
to the position we have been here maintaining; his answers, 

or rather confutations, of Priestley’s conceits equally evinced 
the superiority of his scientific and his religious opinions. ‘The 
modern works of bishops Horsley, Watson, fomline,Goodenough, 
Burgess, and Professor Marsh, all fellows of this society, will 
be a lasting testimony of these truths, as well as those of many 
other prelates, able divines, and pious learned laymen. We 
might, indeed, extend this list much farther, even of living 
characters ; but we have cited enough to prove the superiority 
of practical protestantism over popery and methodism, in what 
relates merely to human science. ‘The advocates, therefore, 
of papists and methodists cannot pretend that they are friends 
to civilization, the progress of knowledge, and the general 
melioration of society; on the contrary, they must avow them- 
selves directly hostile to these things, and to all that is good 
or great in man. Hence, the true friends of sc ience, the vota- 
ries of genuine philosophy,. ‘and the enlightened virtuous advo- 
cates of religion, are all steady supporters of the established 
church ; they oppose to bigotry, superstition, fanaticism, and 
ignorance, sound faith, private piety, beneficence, and science, 
But if philosophers and theologians have cordially united their 
labours in support of the Royal Society, we regret that we 
cannot say the same for lawyers and statesmen. Whether 
such men fear to mix with their intellectual equals, we pretend 
not to determine, we only state the fact. The late Duke of 
Richmond and the present Earl Spencer are illustrious excep- 
tions, and their services to their coun try, particularly those of 
the latter, are honourable testimonies in behalf of science, and 
the political as well as moral advantages of the Royal Society. 
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We have now to consider more particularly the contents of 
Dr. Thomson’s work ; he classes the papers in the transactions 
of the Royal Society under five heads or books, “ Natural His- 
tory,” embracing botany, zoology, mineralogy, and geography ;”” 
«* Mathematics;” “ Mechanical Philosophy,” including “ As- 
stronomy, optics, dynamics, mechanics, hydrodynamics, acous- 
tics, navigation, electricity and magnetism ;” “ chemistry,” 
with meteorology and manufactures; and “ miscellaneous 
articles,” which contain ‘** weights and measures,” that might 
have been assigned to mechanical philosophy ; “ political arith- 
metic,” and miscellaneous articles, consisting of papers on the 
origin of printing, “ styles and paper of the ancients ;” 
“hatching chickens at Cairo,” which pertains to zoology; 
** encaustic painting,” belongs to chemistry; “ teaching the 
deaf and dumb” the “ Romansh language” of the Grisons, 
which is supposed to be the ancient tongue of Italy, prior to 
the Christian era, and which spread over France, Spain, and 
Italy, and even to Britain. The last article gives an account 
of the infant musicians, Mozart of Salzburg, and W. Crotch 
of Norwich. The whole number of papers in the Philosephi- 
cal Transactions, from their commencement, till the year 1800, 
is 4166. They are distributed as follow: on botany 107, 


- vegetable physiology 82, agriculture 44, zoology 290, arlatomy 


131, comparative anatomy 90, physiology 220, medicine, and 
surgery 478, mineralogy 38, geology 251, mining 29, geo- 
graphy and topography 67, mathematics 208, astronomy 416, 
optics 137, dynamics 40, mechanics 51, hydrodynamics 120, 
acoustics 26, navigation 48, electricity 211, magnetisin 71, 
chemistry 406, meteorology 281, chemical arts 87, weights and 
measures 12, political arithmetic 89, antiquities 120, and 
miscellaneous 66. Hence, “ it appears that medicine, astro- 
nomy, and chemistry, are the sciences which furnish the 
greatest number of papers, (or have been most cultivated) 
though electricity is the science which is most completely 


developed. 


«¢ The only account,” observes Dr, T. ‘* of a literary society which 
can be at all valuable or interesting, is a detail of the efforts which 
they have (it has] madeto increase the stock of’ knowledge, and to 
promote the various branches of science to which they have [it has} 
directed their [its] attention. The result of these efforts is contained 
inthe Transactions of the Royal Society. Our object, therefore, 
will be to take a comprehens:ve view of the contents of these yo- 
lumes, and to lay before our readeérs the additions which the various 
sciences have received from the labours of-this illustrious society. 
Now, as almost every man of science in the British empire, who has 
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flourished since the original establishment of this society, has been 
enrolled among its Fellows, our work wil! contain, in fact, a history 
of the progress of the sciences in Great Britain during the last 150 
years. By comparing this progress with the present state of each 
science, we shall discover at a glance, what portion of each originated 
in Britain, and what portion on the continent. This comparative 
view cannot but be highly gratifying to a British reader. We are far 
from wishing to depreciate the merits of the illustrious philosophers 
on the continent ; they have been numerous and highly respectable. 
But owing, no doubt, to the superior advantages attending a free 
government,* a much greater number of discoveries than orght to 
have fallen to our share, if we attend only to the comparative popu- 
Jation of the different countries, have originated in Britain.” 


Botany is the first subject, and the author considers it in 
three parts ; first, descriptive of plants and theit arrangement ; 
second, the anatomy and physiology of plants, which “is ex- 
ceedingly curious and important; it took its rise from the 
Royal Society, and almost all the additions to it, even to our 
own times, have been made by tlie members of that illustrious 
body.” The third branch of botany relates to agriculture or 
the cultivation and economical uses of plants. The origin of 
botanical studies in Europe, and perhaps we may say tlie exist- 
ence of botanical science, can be dated no earlier than the re- 
vival of Greek literature in Italy, when the writings of Theo- 

hrastes and Dioscorides began to be studied in the latter end 
of the 15th century. The subsequent progress of botany is 
familiar to almost every reader, as well as the fact, that a much 
greater proportion of the vegetables produced in the torrid 
zone, are trees, than those of more temperate climates. In 
the account of Linneus, Dr. T. calls him “ a young Swedish 
peasant,” but as he was the son of a clergyman, and educated 
by his father for the church, we cannot see the propriety of 
the term. We do not think the author correct in his view of 





* It is no less necessary to have a free religion than a free govern- 
ment. Without the aid of the former, the Jatter will not be sufficient. 
Lhe United States furnish a proof of this} they had a tolerably 
free government, but no religion, only scepticism, bigotry, or super 
stition ; and they have, consequently, no science. Papal superstition 
is equally adverse to philosophy. ‘This-is demonstrated in Britain, 
where the votaries of papacy are certainlv at liberty, if they please, to 
become naturalists, chemists, mineralogists, astronomers, &c. yet 
amongst their whole number only one individual has Jaid any claims 
to science, and he certainly it not a ‘‘ good papist.” 

t This is scarcely true ; Mirbel and Decandolle are not Fellows of 
the Royal Society. Da Hamel was, but he was alsoa Frenchman. 
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the origin of the sexual system ; Dr. Maton, in his edition of 
Pulteney’s view, does more justice to English botanists, and is 
nearer the truth ; the author himself also gives a more correct 
statement, when speaking of the discovery of the sexes of 
plants, by Sir Thomas Millington, Savilian Professor at Ox- 
ford, Respecting seeds, much diversity of opinion still pre- 
vails. «The curious circumstance observed by Barrel, in which 
the mistletoe (viscum album) a parasitic plant, germinates, 
would still merit attention. ‘ The seed sticks by a clammy 
covering to the bark of some tice. The root issues first, pro- 
eceds soure way, then forms an arch, and adheres by its extre- 
mity to the bark. The other extremity now lets go its hold, 
and gradually becomes the stem of the plant.” Dr. Thomson 
subjoins a remark, which is highly favourable to sound philoso- 
phy. Speaking of the controversy between Mirbel and the 
German vegetable physiologists, the latter considering the 
structure of plants as fibrous, and the former as vesicular, be 
observes, “ We fear that a discussion of this kind is not likely 
to advance our knowledge of the vegetable kingdom: the ul- 
timate structure both [this is a provincialism] of animals, 
plants, and minerals, is beyond the scrutiny of our imper- 
fect senses. ‘To search for it is to run after a phantom, and 
to subject ourselves to the infallible certainty [pleonasm] 
of being imposed upon by optical and other deceptions, 
which it is not in the power even of the most patient and. cau- 
tious nan to guard against.” After this we shall state the 
author's attempt to answer the question, “ why does the sap of 
plants ascend?” 


** [t appears, that a liquid is absorbed by the roots of plants, that 
it ascends through the wood in proper vessels to the leaves, where a 
considerable portion of itis exhaled; (in a cabbage about half its 
weight is daily ;) that it ascends with a very considerable force, and 
that the ascent is semehow connected with the leaves, soon teasing 
when they are removed, Now it becomes a problem of considerable 
importance to ascertain the power which occasions this motion, It 
obviously depends on the lite of the plant, because when the plant 
dies, the ascent of the sap entirely ceases ; but in what way does the 
living plant exert a force which causes the sap to ascend? We are 
afraid that no very satisfactory answer can be given to this question, 
Most philosophers have endeavoured to account for the rise upon [on} 
mechanical principles ; but not one of the solutions proposed, even 
the most recent, can be admitted. Grew accounted for the rise by 
the devity of the sap, an opinion too absurd to merit examination. 
Malpighi supposed, (as is undoubtedly the case,) that plants contained 
im their vesicles abundance of .air, and that the sap was forced up by 
the dilatation of this air, occasioned by heat. If the sap-vessels were 
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air-tight, and furnished with valves, this solution would possess consi- 
derable plausibility ; but as neither of these states seems to exist, it 
is plain that no dilatation of the air’could force the sap upwards. Ca- 
pillary attraction has been a favourite mode of resolving the difficulty ; 
but if this were the cause of the ascent of the sap, it is plain that 
trees could never bleed, because the attraction of the uppermost film 
of the vessels for the sap being as great as that of the lowest, would 
just balance the attraction, and prevent the sap from leaving the ves- 
sels at all.* Mirbe) accounts for the ascent of the sap by the suction 
of the leaves and bark : but this explanation is just as inadmissible as 
the others. Swetion means nothing more than the produciion of a 
vacuum, by withdrawing the air or liquid sucked. Suppose such a 
vacuum produced in the leaves, which could only happen if they were 
hard and air-tight, neither of which properties ever belongs to them, 
the consequence would be, that the external air, acting upon the sap 
in the vessels, would force it up into the leaves. Hence itis obvious, 
if suction be the cause of the ascent of the sap, that the force of that 
ascent can never be greater than the atmospherical pressure. But 
Hales found the force of the sap at least one-fifth part greater than 
the pressure ot the atmosphere ; hence we are quite certain that the 
cause of the ascent of the sap is not suction. Besides all this, it is 
obvious, that Mirbel’s account of the structure of the sap-vessels, 
which he says are full of pores, and freely communicate, almost every 


| 
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* Whatever may be thought of the inadequacy of capillary attrac- 
tion to account for the ascent of the sap in plants, certainly this ma- 
thematical objection of bajancing attractions, and preventing bleeding, 
has more of theory than experience in it. ‘Theory gives the march of 
sound at 946 feet per second, experience at 1130. So much for the fal- 
lacy of mere theory. The attraction of the superior margin of an 
Orifice may be nearly the same as that of the inferior, and yet the sap 
exude for a time by the partial destraction of continuity, Before rest- 
ing a decision against capillary attraction; it should first be ascertained 
whether the liquid that flows from plants, in the state called bleeding, 
be ascending or decending sap, or that destined to pass transversely. 
Knight has drawn the two former from trees, but the nature, opera- 
tions, and even existence, of the latter, are still very imperfectly 
known. It is true, that plants bleed more by a puncture on one side, 
than by the excision of a narrow piece of the cortical matter all round. 
This may suit the system of balancing attractions, but it seems quite 
a8 consistent with nature to attribute it to the total abstraction of the 
joint action and re-action of the ascending and descending saps, in 
order to expel the transverse juice. The difference, however, in the 
atructure or fibre of the north and south sides of plants sufficiently 
demonstrates tie influence of the sun, and affords much reason to 
conclude (however unphilosophical it may appear) that there is more 
than one mechanical cause contributing to effect the circulation of 


plants, 
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where, with the cells of the wood, is quite incompatible with the rise 
of sap by suction ; unless he be prepared to affirm, that air cannot 
penetrate by the external bark, and that the suction is applied, not to 
the sap-vessels alone, but to the whole wood. Now these positions 
are obyiously ill founded. Mr. Knight seems inclined to conceive the 
sap-vessels as supplied with valves, and to account for the ascent of 
the sap by the expansion of the included air. But even if we were 
to admit the presence of valvés, the contrary of which seems to be 
ciearly demonstrated, still the ascent of the sap would be unaccount- 
able that way, if the sap-vessels be full of pores, as Mirbel has en- 
deavoured to shew, and as Knight himself seems disposed to admit. 
Even supposing the vessels not porous, and perfectly air-tight, still the 
expansion of air wauld not occasion the sap to ascend with a force 
balancing thirty-eight inches of mercury, unless the air were to expand 
so much, that its bulk were doubled, and one-fifth more. Now this 
would require a temperature equivalent at least to 608° of Iahren- 
heit’s thermometer, a degree of heat which certainly never takes 
place, and which would destroy vegetation altogether. This supposi- 
tion, then, even supposing we concede to Mr. Knight every thing which 
he thinks proper to demand, is absolutely inadmissible. The ascent 
of the sap, indeed, might be accounted for, if we were to suppose 
the vessels furnished with valves, destitate of pores, and an indefinite 
quantity of elastic fluid to be generated within the plant. But these 


-suppositions we allow to be contrary to the fact, and therefore inad- 


missible, 

‘¢ The only remaining opinion is that of Saussure, senior, who ex- 
plained the ascent of the sap by the contraction’ of the vessels. We 
confess this appears tous the most likely*mode of explaining the phe- 
nomenon ; though we do not see how the anatomical structure of the 
vessels of plants can be reconciled with it ; for the texture of the sap 
vessels, and their connection with the neighbouring parts of the wood 
are such, that we cannot very well see how the contraction is possible ; 
and even if we were to concede the possibility of contracting, still, if 
the sap vessels be full of pores, and if they communicate freely with 
the cellular texture of the wood, the contraction of the vessels would 
not occasion the ascent, but the extravasation of the sap. Upon the 
whole, the safest conclusion that we can draw, in the present state of 
aur knowledge, is, that the ascent of the sap is owing to some power 
exerted by the living vegetable ; but what that power is we are still 
ignorant, Our knowledge of the ascent of the sap in vegetables, is, 
at present, nearly in the same state as that of anatomists, with respect 
to the animal fluids, before Harvey's great discovery of the circulation 
of the blood.” 


To this.modest conclusion we can have no objection, parti- 
cularly as it may rather excite inquiry, by holding out a pros- 
pect of important discovery in this very easy and very pleasing 
study, which is in every respect within the province of females, 
or men too infirm for more active researches, The study of 
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vegetable physiology is certainly still in its infancy, although 
Mr. Knight, and latterly Mrs. Lbbetson, (in Nicholson’s Jour- 
nal) have made great and important additions to it. With 
respect to the circulation of the sap of plants, however, we 
cannot adinit the above examination of the theories proposed to 
explain it, as presenting an altogether fair representation of the 
actual state of our knowledge. We know that the sap vesscls 
are pentagonal or octagonal tubes, myst probably reticulated, 
with transverse junctures, apparently convex on the upper, and 
concave on the lower, side. Without yielding too much confi- 
dence to microscopical observations, it must be admitted, that 
such a structure is by no means incapable of supporting capil- 
lary attraction. <A fishing net, partly immersed in water, will 
demonstrate the action of capillary attraction, as perfectly as 
the thickest cable, in similar circumstances. Admitting the 
fact, however, of the ascent of the sap, no matter by what me- 
chanical or other cause, from the root to the leaves, which per- 
form the function both of lungs-and stomach, to the plant, and 
which give out a considerable portion of the ascending sap, and 
convert the remainder into descending juice or true sap; this 
true sap unquestionably goes to form the ligneous fibre, (as 
blood does flesh in animals) in the branches, stem and even 
‘roots of the plant, and also probably the alburnum and leaves 
for the ensuing season. ‘Thus the existence of a complete cir- 
culation of fluids, and uniform deposition of solid matter, is 
established. It is even admitted that Mr. Knight has discovered 
the descending sap vessels, either to have valves, or to be 
adapted exclusively for conveying the sap downwards, These 
facts fully prove, that we know rather more of the sap in 
plants, than the ancients did of the animal fluids, prior to the 
discovery of the circulation of the blood, as they bad no con- 
ception of the process of assimilation and nutrition. 
In considering the agricultural papers, it appears from the 
xperiments of the society in Oxford, that in 1685 a bushel of 
barley weighed only 61°18lbs. avoirdupoise; Dr. T. has 
weighed some from Essex and the Carse of Gowery, which 
amounted to 54lbs. and good Norfolk barley usually weighs 
58lbs. per bushel. Hence he concludes, that the quality of 
grain has considerably improved in Britain since the year 1635. 
The article Zoology has probably giver Dr. ‘i’, considerable 
‘trouble. It is not, however, exempt from some of its author’s 
‘partialities.. “* It is curious to observe, that a large proportion 
of the trifling papers were published, when Martin Folkes, 
Esq. was President of the Society; and not a few of them were 
written by Mr.-Arderon, an inhabitant of Norwich, who 
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seemed to possess abilities and industry, but to be totally illite~' 
rate, as far as systematic zoology was concerned.” We hope 
this remiark is not made with an indirect glance at a distin- 
guished fellow of the Royal Society, and an officer of another 


scientific institution. The appearance of personality in other 
arts of this volume extorts the observation. In treating of 


Ir. Lowe7r’s discovery of the transfusion of ‘blood, Dr. T. very 
properly notices the attempt which the French physiologists 
made to assume the merit of it. ‘The view of medicine is, per- 
haps, the most correct part of this work, and Dr. T. very can- 
didly acknowledges, that medicine, if it can be considered as a 
science, has made no progress since the days of Hippocrates. 
Nor is there. any prospect of medicine being improved, as the 
folly and knavery of mankind preclude all hopes on the subject. 
While men fear death, and absurdly believe, that apothecary’s 
drugs can remedy the physical vices of a mis-spent life, and 
even arrest the hand of death itself, it is impossible that. any 
great improvement can take place in medicine. On the other 
hand, if the physician would change his system of drugs for a - 
system of ethics, he assuredly must have fewer patients, but he 
must also perform as many more cures. . 

Dr. 'T’. agreeably to his Wernerian prejudices, has introduced 
two words under the head of Mineralogy, whieh,.as. friends to 
scientific inquiry, rather than presumptuous ignorance, -we 
hope never to see in the pages of the Philosophical Transac- » 
tions. It may be permitted empyrical physicians to talk of the — 
diagnosis and prognosis of diseases, and in doing so they certainly 
do not violate any principle of language; but it can never be 
allowed to scientific mineralogists‘to use the barbarous terms 
geognosy for geology, and oryctognosy for oryctology. To dis- 
course of these subjects is laudable and modest, but ‘to assume 
a knowledge of them, is puerile presumption. Dr, T. complains 
of Haiiy’s Greek combinations ; surely he will not pretend to 
say that those adopted by Werner are legitimate, either in 
structure or import. © His view of the systems of Haiiy and 
Werner is tolerably seer and the idea of adopting the use- 
ful parts of both is truly philosophical; but it is difficult to 
conceive what would be the advantage, either to\science or the 
urts, to force a system to receive chalk, fuller’s earth, and por- 
celain clay, among its regular species. The application of 
these substances to useful purposes does not depend on their 
arrangement ina system of mineralogy. In analyzing the 
papers on petrifactions, we were surprized to find Dr. T. assert, 
that the shores of Lough Neagh have'no such power as that of 
petrifeing wood, but that the “ petrifactions are of a very old’ 
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date.” The reverse of this is sufficiently known, and many 
farmers between Crumlin and Lough Neagh have had the 
posts of their gates petrified. In like manner, he observes, on 
the petrified fruits in the island of Sheppy, “that these sup- 
posed petrifactions [petrifications) are entirely fanciful, and no- 
thing else than accidenial imitations of the fruits in question.” 
It is not the first, time that a man, by affecting to be very philo- 
sophical, has become very absurd, or by professing scepticism 
has plunged into the most imbecile credulity. [ad the aathor 
inspected Mr. Sowerby’s Museum, which is open to every man 
of science or curiosity, he would have seer some of those 
Sheppy petrifications. If, after examining them, he had thus 
attributed their form to accident, he must have strange notions 
of the laws of nature. We have, however, a better opinion of 
his judgment, and are inclined to think that he would have 
concluded, not that the fossils now found resembling fruits are 
really petrified fruits themselves, but that the fruits were the 
original matiices of the present fossils. Such an investigation 
was necessary, in order to give a just view of the present state 
of our knowledge. . Nor is it a sufficient apology to say, that 
the facts do not occur in the Philosophical Transactions; it 
would seem_a necessary part of the author's duty to elucidate - 
them by reference, as he has often done, to the works of other 
writers. In this ease, it did not require any very extraordinary , 
candour or liberality to notice Parkinson’s opinions in his 
“ Organic Remains of a former World.” a like manner, if 
it were necessary, as we admit it was, to introduce the Hut- 
tonian theory of Earthquakes, it was no Jess so to give Sir 
Humphrey Dayy’s ideas on the same subject. 

The book on mathematics will perhaps be found by young 
students the most entertaining and impartial in this volume. 
The subject is very copious, yet Dr. T. has given a tolerably 
full and comprehensive history of the origin, progress, and 
actual state, of the science. When treating of Optics, the 
author seems ignorapt of the plausible and perhaps well- 
founded claims of an Englishman, a private gentleman of 
Essex, to the discovery of the telescope. As Rumford, and even 
Sir Humphry Davy, seem to question the existence of light asa 
distinct body, it may not be improper to state Bishop Horsley’s 
answer to Dr, Franklin, who supposed, that if light was a body, | 
ats velocity is so great, that it would have a momentum greater 
than that of a 24-pounder, fired from a’cannon; and that the 

sun, by the emission of such 3 vast quantity of matter, must 
shrink tn its dimensions, and cease to act upon the revolving 
Planets with the same energy. Dr, Horsley demagstiated, that, 
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on the supposition that the particles of light are sphericles, 
having a diameter equal to one millionth of one millionth of an 
inch, and a density three times as great as that of iron, the 
momentum of each would not be greater than that of a sphere 
of iron, 4th of an inch in diameter, and moving at the rate of 
less than an inch in 12,000 millions of millions of Egyptian 
years; that is, it would be absolutely insensible. He likewise 
demonstrated that, on the most unfavourable supposition possi- 
ble, the sun could only lose +34,z parts of his matter in the 
space of $85,130,000 Egyptian years; and that at the end of 
that period the diminution of his bulk, and the alteration of 
the planetary motions, would be absolutely itisensible. Hence 
the vulgar notions of Franklin vanish. If the Newtonian doc- 
trine of light be admitted, a great proportion of light must be 
returned again to the sun. Newton himself concluded, that 
this light formed comets, which again immerged into their ori- 
ginal fountain, and the recent opinions of Herschell respecting 
comets and nebule, tend greatly to confirm the supposition. 
The formulas of Bishop Horsley for the mensuration of moun- 
tains by the barometer, are much the most sinenle and useful 
that have yet appeared, and are generally adopted in all coun- 
tries but France, where, as Dr. T. justly observes, another 
very complex ‘ method has been adopted, though inferior to 
ours, merely that they might not be beholden to England for 
the foundation of so important a thing as the mensuration of 
heights by the barometer.” | 

We have already extended our remarks on, and extracts from, 
this curious and eatertaining volume so far, that we must omit 
the author’s account of chemistry. We regret this the less as 
he has before treated of it. Upon the whole, if we think this 
work rather beneath our expectations ‘froin its author, it is 
nevertheless a very superior production. With the Italian 
philosophers Dr. T. seems acquainted only through the medium 


_of the French; but he spiritedly repels French pretensions, and 


seems quite satisfied, like every other thinking man, of the in- 
feriority of Frenchmen in science, This: History of the Royal 


pene a Ie should be considered as a national work, in which ~ 


every British subject is interested. ‘ It is greatly superior to 
the French one, professing to give an historical survey of the 
arts and sciences, lately published, by order of Buonaparte. It 
is very desirable that such a publication should not betoo volu- 
mainous ; yet it would be necessary to extend it to another vo- 
lume, in order to do any justice-to the merits of the “ Philoso- 
phical Transactions.” “We hope the author and proprietors 
will reflect op <ais, and bring forward a hew and improved edie 
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tion in two volumes. We shall only add one other considera- 
tion, viewing the vast accumulation of books and volumes, it is 
not to be expected that all of them can pass to posterity, and 
survive the ravages of time. ‘The re-publication of these tran- 
sactions is therefore very improbable, as who can find money to 
purchase, and places to keep, hundreds of 4to. volumes? “Dic- 

tionaries and abstracts, like the work before us, may be re- 
printed, again and again; but the lapse of another century 
must sweep off thousands of volumes. Hence the necessity of 
making such epitomes as comprehensive and complete as 
possible. 
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The Castles of Wolfnorth and Mont-Eagle. By St. Ann. 
Embellished with original desigus ; in four volumes, 12me. 
Hookham, Jun. ISl2, 


We are not among those who consider all novels and romances 
as trash, merely because they bear the name and form of novels 
and romances ; nor yet among those who indiscriminately prize 
such publications, by taking it for granted, that, because they 
ought to amuse, they are amusing. We take up such books, 
as we do any others, to examine their contents, to praise them 
if good, to censure them if bad. ‘They may be made effec- 
tive vehicles for sound principles and useful lessons, because, 
good, bad, or indifferent, they will be read by a given number 
of persons, and, certainly, by every subscriber toa circulating 
library. 

‘The Castles of Wolfnorth and Mont-Eagle’ are the produe- 
tion of a female, whose feelings are stronger than her reflec- 
tions, and whose genius is too lively tor her judgement to 
restrain. Indeed, of judgement buta small portion has fallen to 
her lot; she evidently writes from the impulse of feeling ; and 
when she feels, or thinks, that she excels, in any particular 
branch of ‘composition, she gives the reins to her fancy, and 
suffers it to carry her wherever it pleases, prescribing no bounds 
to its excursions. 

’ Hence it is, that in these volumes we have bustle, aihilbate. 
adventures, and. descriptions, enough, for half a dozen 
modern romances. We have no less than three tilts or tourna- 
ments, each occupying three days, and the accounts of which 
include a description of every knight, of his armorial bearings, 
the colour of his armour, casque, sash, and horse, with a 
numerous train of et ceteras, and the names of the different 
esquires. These occupy nea 7a volume. Now, we really are 
No, 176, Vol, 45, January, 1812. E 
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of opinion, that one of tiiese would have been quite sufficient, 
and a very little ingenuity might have made it answer every 

rpose of the three. But the lady was conscious of her skill 
fn heraldry, and, therefore, she could not resist the tempta- 
tion of displaying it, though, by carrying that display to excess, 
she has tired her readers, and, in some degree, diminished the 
interest of her work. 

She has had recourse to preternatural, as well as to natural, 
agency ; but, while she acknowledged the existence of the 
former, what necessity could exist for giving to the latter 
a preternatural appearance? This is injudicious and creates 
confusion. The scene is laid in the times of ancient chivalry ; 
when feuds were frequent between the border chieftains ; and 
when each noble exercised a despotic sovereignty within his 
own domains. But though, in those days, the laws were, in a 
great measure, despised ; the manners’ of the nobles rude ; and 
their minds, in some degree, uncultivated ; still there prevailed 
among them, as if by common consent, an undefined, but 
strong, principle of honour, which restrained them from the 
commission of mean and base actions, and made them always 
ready to draw their swords for the protection of injured beauty, 
and in vindication of female honour. The nobles, however, 
whose actions are here delineated, were composed of different 
materials; forthere was noact, however mean, however base, how- 
everdishonourable, or however atrocious, which they were fully 
prepared not only to commit, but openly to defend. In short, 
a setof more desperate, and of more despicable, villains than 
are here presented to us, the annals of history, and the 
pages of romance, donot exhibit to their readers. Indeed, we 
are astonished, that a young female mind should have con- 
ceived such a series of hortible and atrocious deeds as are 
described in the volumes before us. We are at a loss to ima- 
gine what train of thought, what course of studies, she could 
have pursued, to enable her to bring forth such a monstrous 
progeny. 

There is one fault which young female writers are very apt 
to commit; observing that men are lavish in their descriptions 
of female beauty es attractions, they come to the erroneous 
conclusion, that it is equally natural for females to indulge 
themselves in similar commendations of the personal beauty of 
the other sex. We will not pay our female readers so bad a 
complunent as to explain the difference between the two cases ; 
if the delicacy of their own feelings do not mark’ it most 
ais our explanation, indeed, would be wholly unintelligible 
to thein, 
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But Mrs. St. Ann renders her comments on the beauties of 
her heroes perfectly ridiculous by their extravagance. A man 
with “azure eyes” is not very common in modern times, 
whatever he may have been in the times of ancient chivalry 3 
and a man with “ sweet lively purple eyes” is a natural curiosity 
which we have never been so fortunate as to meet with, in the 
course of our reading, or of our experience. Ye have to 
remark, also, that * white necks,” * flowing locks,”’ and ** floods 
of tears,” are not the usual characteristics of heroes. 

Some miraculous mode of cure must surely have obtained 
in those days, for We find severat of tne male characters, whom 
it was necessary to preserve to the end of the story, engaged 
in every action, (and numerous, indeed, the actions were) 
severely wounded in all, and actually cut down in many of 
them; and yet, when we had, naturally enough as we imagined, 
concluded them to be dead, up they start, ready for the next 
fray. Now, this shews inattention, for it would have been a 
very easy matter to find other employment for these warriors, 
while their associates, who might have been killed without any 
detriment to the catastrophe, could have fought as well without 
them. é 

The author assures us that, in times of yore, the barons had 
always private subterraneous passages which led from their 
castles to some spot without the walls; and that the doors or 
openings to such passages were known to none but the lords of 
the castles themselves. The lord, in his last moments, com- 
municated this important secret to his successor. But, it be- 


ing necessary for her story, that the secret passage to the Castle 


of Wolfnorth should not be known, she makes Lord Falcon- 
berg (its owner) die rather suddealy. One would imagine, 
however, that as his successor must be aware of such a pas- 
sage, he would use all possible diligence in discovering it; but 
Sir Phillip Fitz-Aubrey (the warden of the said castle, and the 
guardian of its heiress) wholly neglects this important object, 
although he has every possible inducement to pursue it, as he 
finds the castle entered by night, by persons unknown; while 
an attendant in the castle is made to find the secret passage 
without any trouble. This, it must be confessed, is within the 
limits of possibility, but“it, assuredly, exceeds very much the 
boundaries uf probability. 

We have taken the trouble to note a few of the most glaring 
errors and absurdities in these volumes, because we think that 
the author possesses a sufficient portion of talents and genius 
to be capable both of amusing and instructing the numerous 
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class of novel readers. For even with all its incongruities, 
the work is by no means uninteresting. We should recom- 
mend to her in future to submit her manuscript to some judi- 
cious friend, before she consigns it to the press. Her imagi- 

nation is fertile, but ancurbed; it requires a guide who has 
more judgement, and less feeling, than its mistress. We have 
meen aeicrres fram noticing a number of grammatical errors, 
which are observable i in every volume, by a note at the end, 
in which we ate informed that the author's s indisposition had 
prevented her from attending to the correction of the mress ; 
and justice forbid that we should rence? 4 poor author respon- 
sible for the egregious blunders of a printer! 

There are several pieces of poetry interspersed throughout 
the work, some of which are not contemptible. In most of 
them, however, the hand of carelessness is visible. Even 
the want. of common attention to rhymes is observable. We 
shall extract one of them, as a specimen of the author's 
poetical talents. 


‘ Sir Epwin Montacur’'s Sone. 


«©Oh! have ye ne‘er heard of the Chieftain of Yarrow, 

With his gold glossy locks, and his bonnet of blue— 

Who now, sad and silent, ‘neath yon mossy barrow, 
Hath died thro’ a passion as ardent as true? 

He sought, and he won the fair Maiden of Lorn, 

Who was fair as the snow-drop, and bright as the dawn, 

But her hard heart was fickle and faithless—not true 

As the Chieftain’s of Yarrow with bonnet so blue ! 
Farewel, poor Donald! dear Donald, adieu ! 


«« She smil'd at his tale, and she blushing replied, 
That his suit was so sweet! it should ne'er be denied ; 
And she bade him to haste, for their wedding prepare— 
And she gave him a braid of her dark glossy hair— 
And cried, Fare thee well, Donald ! dear Donald, farewel ! 


** Ah! he scarcely had passed over brake, wild, and wood, 
Ere the rich Lord of Lindisfern offer'd his hand ; 
And she banish'd her love for young Donald the good, 
For Earl Richard's vast treasures, his jewels, and land : 
But, oh! when the Chieftain so tender and true 
Return'd, with his gold hair and bonnet of blue, 
Faithless Editha scorn’d him, and bade him depart, 
And denied that he e’er had a place in her heart— 
And cried, Fare thee well, Donald! Lord Donald, farewel ! 
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** But not thus was repuls'd the young chieftain of Yarrow ; 
For he met the proud baron nigh yon rising barrow ; 
When treachery base wing'd a merciless dart, 
It sprung from that forest, and enter‘d his heart! 
That fond heart, so faithful, so honest, and true, 
As it trembled in death, to his love sigh’d adieu! 
Then cold, sad, and silent, he sunk owh the barrow, 
The tomb of the brave, the young chiettain of Yarrow ! 
Adieu, my poor Donald ! dear Donald, adieu! 
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Sermons selected and abridged chiefly from minor Authors, 
adapted to the Saints’ Days, Festwals, Fasts, Sc. For the 
Use of Families. By the Rev. Samuel C lapham, A. M. 
Vicar of Christ Church, Hants, &e. &e. &e. Sve. vol. iii. 
Pp. 748. 13s. Rivingtons. 


Mr. CLapnamM is a most diligent and able labourer in the 
vineyard of the Lord, and one of the most active and useful 
parochial priests in this Protestant kingdom. ‘The sermons, 
the third volume of which is before us, are a most valuable 
collection for family use, and a collection very much wanted; 
for, we venture to say, that there are few masters of families, 
however extensive their theological libraries may be, who have 
not expericnced considerable di ficulty in finding a sufficient 
number of plain, perspicuous, impressive, and appropriate dis- 
courses, to read to their families. He, therefore, who takes 
the trouble to supply such a deficiency, renders an important 
service, not only to individuals, but to the public at large. 

This volume is dedicated to a layman, whose exemplary cha- 
racter and conduct render him highly deserving of such a dis- 
tinction—Mr. J. A. Park, the King’s Counsel, a gentleman, 
whose modesty equals his merits ; for he is one of the chosen 
few, who 


“ Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame 


Nay, to such an extent have we known his diflidence carried, 
that we have, at times, been almost led to suspect, that he was 
either afraid of becoming the sport of his professional friends, 
or that he feared, by his own excellence, he should put them 
out of countenance. We fully agree, however, with Mr, 
Clapham, that ' 


« The example of men distinguished by their fortune, their know. 
ledge, or their station, diffuses, throughout a wide range of society, 
much evil on the one band, or more good on the other, than all the 
arguments, however powerful, and all the persuasion, however affec- 
tionate, of the most judicious and zealous preacher, 
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The benevolent zeal of Mr. Park, in promoting the interests 
of that admirable charity, the Magdalen Hospital, is noticed in 
strong, but appropriate, terms of commendation, and bis ac- 
tive endeavours to obtain legislative relief for the persecuted 
Episcopalian Church of Scotland—a persecation originating 
in their steady, consistent, and immoveable loyalty, and re- 
flecting eternal disgrace on the unprincipled monarch who 
was the auther of it,—are very properly commended. They 
were most honourable to the Individual, and, happily, ulti- 
mately successful. The state of poverty, however, in which 
the bishops and ministers of that church are still, notwith- 
standing the bounty of worthy individuals, retained, is most 
disgraceful to the government, and to the country. 

‘Yo this voluine are prefixed biographical sketches of many 
of the clergy whose sermons Mr. Clapham has_ reprinted. 
The materials for most of tnem were very scanty, but still the 
yeader likes to know something of the author from whese 
works he derives knowledge and improvement. These sketches 
relate to Atterbury, Brooke, Catcott, Conybeare, Duke, Els- 
mere, Hickman, Goddard, Horbery, Lawson, Lloyd, Munton, 
Newlin, Ogden, Pearce, Peters, Powel, Reay, Richmond, 
Riddoch, Scattergood, Skelton, St. John, Tucker, and Nicholls. 
Such brief sketches are scarcely the subject of critical notice. 
Bishop Pearce, a most orthodox prelate, was married fifty-two 
years ; at the expiration of fifty years he kept a solemn jubilee, 
on which occasion a friend wrote the following lines, which 
are well worthy of preservation. 


‘* No more let caLuMNyY complain, 
That HyMEN binds in cruel chain, 
And makes his subjects slaves : 
Supported by the good and wise, 
Her keenest slander he defies, 
Her utmost malice braves. 


‘* To-pay he triumphs o’er his foes, 
And to the world a patr he shews, 
Though long his subjects—free ; 
Who happy in his bands appear, 
And joyful call the eri TIeTH year 
A year of JUBILEE. 


Dr. Pearce was patronized by Mr. Pultney, afterwards Earl 
of Bath, and a fact is recorded, respecting that gentleman and 
Sir Robert Walpole, highly honourable to them both. Mr. 
Pultney wished to obtain some preferment for the object of his 
patronage; but, at this time, he was the leader of the Opposi- 
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tion, and Sir Robert Walpole was prime minister. Between 
these two statesmen, however, a friendly intercourse prevailed, 
and, what will appear incredible to political partizans of the 
present day, the leader of Opposition sate on the treasury 
bench, and very near to the minister, Availing himself, one 
day, of this position, he thus addressed the minister : 


«* Sir Robert, I have a favour to ask of you.” ‘*O, my good 
friend Pultney,” replied Sir Robert, ‘* what favour can you have to 
ask of me?” “ It is,” said’ Mr. Pultney, “ that Dr. Pearce may not 
suffer in his preferment for being my friend.” ‘ I promise you 
that he shall not,” said Sir Robert., ‘* Why, then,” said Mr, Pultney, 
“© T hope that you will give him the deanery of Wells, which is now 
vacant” No,” replied Sir Robert, “ I cannot promise you that for 
him.” 

‘‘In that year Dr. Pearce was appointed Dean of Winchester. 
When Mr. Puliney congratulated him on the occasion, he said, among 
other things, ‘ You may depend upon it, that you owethis preferment 
entirely to Sir Robert, Now, as I am so engaged in opposition to him, 
it may happen, that some who are of our party, may, if there should 
be any opposition for members of Parliament at Winchester, prevail 
upon.me to desire you to act there in assistance of some friend of 
ours ; and Sir Robert, at the same time, may ask your assistance in 
the election of a friend of his own against cne whom we recome 
mend. JI tell you, therefore, beforehand, that, if you comply with 
my request, rather than with Sir Robert's, to whom you are so very 
much obliged, I shall have the worse opinion of you.’ ” 


This was manly and honourable conduct on both sides, forme 
ing a striking contrast with the conduct of a certain individual, 
during the late election of a Chancellor at Oxford, who, hav- 
ing been the means of procuring a living for a young clergy- 
man, from Lord Eldon, insisted on his voting against that no- 
bleman ; thus exhibiting an instance of double ingratitude ; 
er rather, of ingratitude in the one instance, and of subornas 
tion of ingratitude in the other ; an act which has injured the 
individual in question, most essentially, in the estimation of 
the best part of the community. 

We strongly recommend to Mr. Clapham, in a future edition 
of this volume, to omit the concluding paragraph in his brief ac- 
count of Mr. Duke. This omission appears to us imperatively 
called for, by reasons, which it is not expedient, and which it 
cannot be necessary, to explain. 

Dr. St. John, who was admitted to orders, at the beginning 
of the last century, and who flourished during the reign of Queen 
Anne, appears to have been endowed with a large portion of 
christian fortitude, very unlike many divines of modern times, 
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who price themselves upon their liherality,(a virtue, if it may be 
so called, not to be found in any catalogue of qualifications for 
the christian priesthoed with which we are acquainted,) and 
who are more anxious to exculpate themselves from the charge 
of uitolerance and bigotry, which, heaven knows! no one ever 
dreamed of preferrin g against them, than manfully to contend 
agaist the numerous adversaries of our church and faith ; 
very unlike, we say, theologians of this school, Dr. St. John 
boldly proclaimed the most offensive truths, whenever he felt 
it his ci ity to proclaim them. He was a staunch Tory—hear 
it, ye Quarterly Reviewers, and shudder !—who had the courage 
to brave the fury of the Whigs, in the plenitude of their 
por wer, and even publicly, in defiance of popular clamour, to 
defend the persecated Sacheverell. He preached a sermon 
for ‘Dr. Sacheverell, in the Doctor’s own church, en * the wis- 
dom of itegrity ;’ and when he published it, he prefixed to it 
the following advertisement, which reflected honour alike on 
his intellects and his amily We have great pleasure in 
transplanting it Into our page 


«It was no small advantage to this. very plain discourse, to the 
peblishing ef which the desire of many, ‘and the reasonableness of 
the argunrent itself, invited ue, that it was delivered to an audience 
prepared by their PasToR to receive its doctrines, and on a duty to 
Which He seemed to listen with some pleasure, because he had _ prac- 
tised it with greater. 

«*'Yo the glory of God, to the safety of his churcu, and the com- 
fort.u. hiv cuusen, ae beld fast his integrity, and would not let it go, 
Whe. wilk as equal contempt of danger and preferment; he boldly 
ster imed the tide of faction and prupbaneness, through a trial in 
which us himself, the prisoner, stood, singiy, unconcerned, and with 
a firmness which nothing less than God and his eause, and a well- 
assured integrity, could possibly have inspired. 

“ Israel looked back and su:veyed the new salvation with wonder 
and delight; that it was Gop, who, by the ministry of his servant, 
had delivered us frem our enemies; thatit was Gon who troubled 
their host, and perplexed their marches, and oppressed them in the 
waters they bad themselves divided, when pursuing us too far. 

« And here should Igo on to do justice to nis character, by re- 
peating a transaction, so known in all countries, and so providential 
in our own, there were room enough for surprise without invention, 
and for praises without flattery ; if yet a clergyman may be praised 
for his integrity ; for sure it can be no great compliment to a minister 
of the gospel to be told that Le is honest ; ; in us ‘tis treason to pres 
varicate, in us even indifference itself commences an apostacy. 

** What then shall we say of these, who, forgetful of their vows, 
amd regardless of their order, have wantonly deserted us upon the 
change of a ministry, or the convictions of a benefice? What ef 
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those, who, out of a pretended charity to all other communions, and 
real indifference for their own, have tenderly given up the sense of 
an article, or the force of a commandment ?* What shall we say of 
those, who, in compliment to liberty, bave modestly grafted rebellion 
upon an apostle, anc! thanksgivings on a martyrdom ? What of those, 
who, out of their peculiar concern for the interests of religion, forgot 
not, upon occasion, io manage with Zeal, fur hypocrisy, and with 
moderation against heresy ? 

« Blessed be God, the truths of our religion have better arguments 
to support them, than the’ sincerity of such professors ; strong 
enough, we hope, to repel the poison of their errors, and the scandal 
of their practices. 

And for um who has been one great instrument under Gop in 
our deliverance, as long as we retain any abhorrence of by pore yy 
any value for religion, as “Jong as the name of the Church of England 
itself shall be dear amongst us, for our brethren and companions’ 
sakes, we will wish nim prosperity, yea, for the house of tne Lord 
our God, we will seek to do nim good.” 


It is needless to add, though the fact be a disgrace to the 
age, that this worthy and able divine obtained no "preferment 
in the church. He was not a courtier, hh. was only a Christian 
priest. 

The life of Skelton is particularly interesting. He was 
one of the most extraordinary characters of the times ; and 
he discharged all the duties of his sacred function, with a 
fervour’ of “zeal, an indefatigable activity, and a boundless 
charity, which have scarcely a parallel in the later ages of 
Christianity, and which were truly worthy of the apostolic 
age. We lament that our circumscribed limits forbid us to 
make any extracts from this truly curious end interesting piece 
of biography. For the same reason we cannot notice such 
of the sermons as are now printed for the first time, which are 
seven in number. ‘The volume contains no less than forty- 
eight discourses, all judiciously selected, and excellent of their 


— | 





* Apostates of this description, it is lamentable to say, are still 
to be found in the 19th century We have heard of a clergyman, 
who, out of a pretended charity to a few opulent ind‘viduals of his 
congregation, omitted the Athanasian creed, on the days when it is 
prescribed to be read by the Rubrick If it had not, however, been 
for the circumstance of his officiating in a church, the person alluded 
to would have been taken for a game-keeper, rather than for a minister 
of the gospel. If this hint shall prove insufficient, we shell speak 
— plainly hereafter, and direct the attention of the primate io the 
object. 
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kind. We can safely recommend it, therefore, as ‘a most 
valuable addition to every family library. 

We cannot take leave of our estimable author, without 
euponveieting with him against lending the force of his 

example to the Innovating linguists of the day. Mr. Clapham 
has, unfortunately, joined in the too general proscription of 
the uscful letier U ; ; not only is it invariably rejected, through- 
out his volume, | in the last syllal ble of substantives derived fem 
the Latin, (by which, as we had lately occasion io observe, the 
Latin words are sustitutcd for the le gitimate Eusclish terms, 
and our language rendered more en hn. than it originally was) 
but the rejection | is extended even farther, for instance, to the 
word ie pantapere 2 which is printed neighbor. We intreat Mr. 
Clapham, as a classical schol Jar, either .to state the ground on 
which this corruption (as it appears to us) of our native 
tongue, is adopted, or else to forbear the use of it in future. 

To the herd of minor writers, who use the corrupt ortho- 
graphy, partly from ignorance, and partly from a stupid wish 
to be thought fashionable, we shall briefly observe ;—you have 
no right to introduce, into our language, an innovation uwnsup- 
ported by reason, and unsanctioned by authority. 

Mr. Clapham has fallen into another error, but, too com- 
mon even with good writers, in the use of the word appreciate ; 
for - instance, * I cannot appreciate the value of, &c.’’—** my 
readers will “justly appreciate them.” There is tautology in 
both these passages; for the verb to appreciate signifies to 
form a just value, or estimate, of any object or thing; to 
appreciate the oalue, therefore iS, to form a just value of the 
value; 2s to justly appreciate, is justly to form a just value. 
This is acommon error, but a very gross one. 
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MISCELLANIES, 
Dinner given at Kilkenny to the Friends of Religious Liberty. 


Norturine could be more absurd and ridiculous than a dinner given 


at K Ikenny, on the 15th of October last, by the Papists of that city. 


and county, to some Protestant noblemen and gentlemen, who, ys 
attached to the talents, and therefore actuated by party zeal, hav® 
taken up Popery as an engine to embarrass, and finally to overturn, 
the present administration, 

Among the Protestants who attended this feast, were the Earl of 
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Besborough, Lord Cloncurry,* the Hon Mr. Lambe, the Hon. James 
Butler, brother of the Earl of Ormond, the Hon. and Rev. Rich rd 
Ponsonby, Major Geveral Cockburn, Mr. Grattan, the Right Hn. 
Maurice Fitzgerald, commonly called Soubriquet, the Koight of 
Kerry, Mr. John Hely Hutchinson, and Messrs. Jolin and Richard 
Power. 

The chairman was Major Bryan, who bas made a conspicuous 
figare i in the Catholic comunittees, boards, and sggregate or gregarious 
meetings, and who moved and carried, in one of those illustrious ase 
semblies, an address to the Prince Regent, for removing his Grace the 
Duke of Richmond from the government of Ireland. 

The chairman gave the following toast, which was (fe most severe 
sarcasin that could be cast on the Romanists; ‘* The friends of civil 
and religious liberty all over the world ;”" forit is well known, that 
the fundamental principles of Popery are inscribed in blood, and 
founded in persecution ;— and that by them its votaries are enjoined, 





* It is said, that his Lordship was. a great ornament to the Society 
of United Iri shmen, in_179Q8. 

+ By the third canon of the fourth Lateran council, A. D. 1715, a 
full remission of sins and eternal salvation hereafter, aré offered to 
those who shall extirpate heretics.* By the third Lateran council, 
great indulgences are granted to those who shall do so,> and by the 
council of Sienna also. By the third canon of the fourth Lateran 
council, all archbishops and bishops are required, under pain of de- 
privation, to inquire after heretics in their dioceses, and to compel 
the civil power, under the penalty of excommunication, to extirpate 
them. The council of Constance, A..D. 1414, decrees tlie same. t 

By the fourth Lateran council, if the temporal lord shall neglect to 
extirpate heretics, on being required by the church to do so, his sub- 
jects shall be absolved from their oaths of allegiance, and his territories 
may be seized by any Catholics, provided they extirpate the heretics 
in them.§ 

By the general council of Constance, all heretics, their followers, 
partakers and defenders, are to be excommunicated every Sunday arid 
holiday ; and all archbishops and bishops are required, under pain of 
excommunication, interdict, and deprivation, to have them punished 
according to the canonical sanctions ;j| which make them subject to 
excommunication, confiscation of their goods, imprisonment, exile, 
death. Dr. Troy, titular archbishop of Dublin, asserts, in bis pastoral 
letter, page 31, published in 1793, that the general councils are infal- 
lible, and that Catholics are obliged implicitly to adhere to them ; and 
Doctor Milner, Vicar apostolic, says the same in p. 97 of his eccle- 
siastical democracy. 


* Concil. Tom. XI, p. 149. Apud Binium, 
t+ Idem, Tom. VII, p. 662. 
t Idem, Tom. XI, part [, p. 152. Idem, Tom. VII, p. 148. 
| Liss.45. Apud Binium, Tom. VII, p. 1125. 
4 Concil. Tom. XI, p. 608. 
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as a sacred duty, to extirpate heretics, that is, all those who differ 
from them in rejigious sentiments. We jearn from the page of his 
tory. that they have uniforinly carried into practice these sanguinary 
ordinances in Europe, Asia, end America, whenever Papists obtained 
an ascendancy ; so that the Popes may truly say, 

‘© Que regio in terris, vostri non plena laboris.” 


The practical eflecis ef these principles have been experienced in 
Treland, for 300 years, ina more woeful degree than in any other 
part of Europe, particularly since the repeal of the penal laws, which, 
instead of exciting gratitude in he Papists, inspired them with a hope of 
subverting the cousiitution in church and state, and of separating their 
native country from England, for the accomplishment of which they 
solicited the assistance of the French government, when administered 
by Robespierre. ' 

The Protestant guests at this feast must have known all this, and 
that their hosts, had they an ascendancy, would be as unwilling to 
give them religious toleration, as they would be incapable of enjoying 
civil liberty, from the abject state of mental degradation to which they 
would be reduced by their clergy. In short, Popery and slavery must 
ever be inseparable. 


‘* What wise and valiant man could hope to free 
Those thus degenerate, by themselves enslaved, 


Or could of inward slaves make outward free.” 
MILtTon. 


At this feast of religious liberty, as at all dinners given for factious and 
sinister purposes,* the health of the persons present was given, which 
afforded them an opportunity of bestowing, in their turn, the most 
fulsome flattery on each other, and of indulging their vanity in gross 
and puerile egotism; as Goldsmith observes in his Traveller, “ And 
all are taught an avarice of praise.” ‘The Protestant guests panegy- 
- rized the loyalty and liberality of their hosts, and assured them, that 
they never would remit their exertions, till they had procured for 
them, what they must have known they already enjoyed in the 
utmost extent—religious toleration. 

When Mr. Grattan’s health was given, he bestowed, the most ex- 
travagant encomiums on the /Joyalty and liberality, the moral and 
intellectual excellence, of the Irish Papists, in a long harangue, which 
contained the following paragraphs, as reported in the Kilkenny paper, 
to whose editor the speeches delivered at this dinner were officially 


given to be printed. 





* Such a feast was given last Angust to the bishop of Norwich, 
and it was attended by many who were deeply concerned in all the 
treasonable machinations in Ireland from 1792 to 1798, when a de- 
structive rebellion burst forth. Some of those engaged in the insur- 
rection on the 23d of July, 1803, attended it. 
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«* You have shewr your enemies,* that you boderets ind the nature of 

at liberty you demand better than they do who deny it to you. ‘Lhey 
cannot have learned how to enjoy it, since they will hesitate to share 
it with their fellow-subjects. You have verified the prediction of 
your friends—you have realized their, warmest hopes.t You have 
proved, that you greatly deserve what you nobly desire.{ The zeal, 
the temper, the spirit, the patience, and the calm persev erance, with 
which you have prosecuicd Ane claiins, furnish an admirable example 
of what cool firmness aud steady moderation can accomplish in the 
advancement of a good cause,’’§ 

lustead of giving the glorious memory of the great King William, 
who rescued these realms from Popery and slavery, they gave as a 
toast, “* Henry Grattan, and the glorious memory of 1782.” These 
ehlightesed sons of liberality abhorted and spurned at the principles 
established at the revolution of 1688. 

It unfortunately happened, that Kilkenny was the most inauspi- 
cious place which they could have chosen for such a dinner, as it bas 
exhibited, for above 160 years, more striking proofs of Popish treason 
and intolerance, than any ether part of Ireland; and yet they gave 
as a toast, “* The Earl of Ormond and the friends of civil and reli- 
gious liberty in the county and city of Kilkenny.” I shall prove this 
trom the most authentic historical documents. 

It is most certain, that the Irish Papists had many years in contem- 
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* He stigmatizes the Protestants as their enemies, though a Protes- 
tant Parliament repealed the whole of the Popery laws, and gave the 
Papists a more rational and extensive sysiem of civil liberty, than is 
enjoy ed by the most favoured subjects of any state in Europe. 

+ The Opposition in the Irish Parliament professed to be the zealous 
friends of the Papi sts, because by working on their deep-rooted dis- 
affection, they hoped that they could stimulate them to rebel, and in 
1708, they realized thetr warmest hopes, 

} The Irish Papists, for 300 years past, except when penal laws im- 
posed a salutary constraint on th em, have uniformly endeavoured to 
effect two objects, the tortu] extirpation of their Protestant fel- 
low-subjects, and a separation of their native country from England ; 
and now they no//y dest:e political power for the same purposes, and 
vo doubt they greatly, deserve it, 

§ Soon afier they obtained their grand emancipation in 1793, they 
organized a treasonabie Couspiiacy, which exploded in a rebellion, 
dreadfully destructive, in the year 1790S ; and during the intervening 
space, a Popish banditticommitted nocturnal robiery and assassination, 
and spread terror and desolation in most parts of Ireland. For the 
last three years, the Catholic Committee have used the most inflam- 
matory language in their speeciies, vilifying, in the most envenomed 
and opprobricus terms, the king's gover: nent, not only in the aggre- 
gate, but the most dignified persons by name, including the Vice- 
roy. 
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plation the horrid rebellion of 1641, and that they had been making 
preparations to carry it into effect. Even Mac-Mahon, titular bishop 
of Raphoe, acknowledged to some members of the privy council, 
that he and others had been employed so early as the year 1034, to 
solicit aid from the Pope, and from the kings of France and Spain, to 
promote that rebellion ; and it appears by the voluntary confession of 
Lord Mc Guire, a leader in it, that application had been made to 
Cardinal Richelieu, for the same purpose, so early as the year 1628. 

Hugh Oye Mac-Mahon, another leader in the plot, who was arrested 
on the night of the 23d of October, 1641, when it was intended that 
the insurrection should take place, confessed, that all the Popish lords 
and gentlemen in the kingdom were in the plot ; that twenty-one per- 
sons trom each county were to assemble in Dublin for the purpose of 
seizing the castle : that all the forts and strong places in the kingdom 
were to be seized that day ; that the Irish had stationed men in all 
parts of the kingdom to destroy all the English and Protestants that 
night ; and that all the exertions of government could not prevent it.* 
His testimony was confirmed by the concurrence of many others, and 
subsequent events in the course of that rebellion proved their veracity 
beyond contradiction, ‘ Their allegations upon oath are to be found in 
Temple, Borlase, and Nalson. 

The better to accomplish these nefarious designs, the most opulent 
and respectable Roman Catholics assembled at Kilkenny, under the 
title of the Supreme Council of the Confederate Catholics of Ireland. 
They assumed the form of Parliament, consisting of two houses ; in 
one of which sat the estate spiritual, composed of bishops and pre- 
lates, together with the temporal Lords, and: in the other the Com- 
mons, who were representatives, chosen and returned by the counties 
and cities in Ireland + They hada speaker or prolocutor, to whom 
they addressed their speeches. They usurped all the power and 
authority of the legislature and of the executive government, re- 
gulating all the affairs, both civil and military, of the kingdom, and 
having a great seal, with which they authenticated all their acts of 
sovereigaty, and their credentials in the course of their negotiations 
with foreign Princes, to whom ney sent, and from whom they re- 
ceived, Envoys and Ambassadors.t Like the united Irishmen, their 
treasonable {combination was cemented by an oath of association, 
which all parish priests were required to exhibit to their flocks, after 
confession and receiving the sacrament ; to receive subscriptions from 
them ; and to enter on a roll the names of all those who were sworn, 


—— 
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* The insurrection in Ireland, for the same purpose, in the year 
1798, was to have been simultaneous and general. 

+ A learned writer, the Rev. Doctor Ledwich, has given the names 
of all the members, and their manner of proceeding, in his Antiquities 
of Ireland, p. 467-8 469, 470. The Irish papists attempted to elect 
such a representative body in 1811, in defiance of the convemtion law, 
enacted in 1793 to prevent it. 7 Borlase, p. 130. 
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and to send the same signed and sealed to their respective bishops.* 
This was enjoined by their code of laws, which under 33 heads they 
published soon after their assembling, and which was eames: 
** Orders made and established by the ‘Lords spiritual and temporal, 
and the rest of the general assembly for the kingdom of Ireland, met 
at the city of Kilkenny.” f 

By the 4th article thereof they ordained, that ‘* the Lords, generals, 
and all other commanders of armies, and civil magistrates, and officers 
in the several provinces, shall observe the orders and decrees of the 
said council, and shall do nothing contrary to their directions.” 

By the 11th they ordered, ‘‘ that no temporal government or juris- 
diction shall be assumed, kept or exercised in this kingdom, or within 
any county, or province thereof, during these troubles, except such 
jurisdiction and government as is, or shall be, approved, by the general 
assembly or supreme council.” By the 21st and 23d they ordered, 
that thé King’s revenue should be received, and the rents, estates, and 
profits of the lands, hereditaments, goods, and chattels, of the enemies, 
which are or shall be declared sucht by the provincial or supreme 
council, to be received and collected and disposed of for his Majesty's 
wse.§ 

By the 26th it was ordered and established, “* that the possessions of 

Protestant Archbishops, bishops, deans, dignitaries, and pastors, in 
right of their churches, or their tenements, in the beginning of these 
troubles, shall be deemed, taken, and construed, as the then posses- 
sions of the Catholic archbishops, bishops, deans, dignitaries, pastors, 
and their tenements respectively, to all intents and purposes ; and that 
those possessions are intended within the precedent order for settle- 
ment of possessions.” They raised numerous armies, and appointed 
Viscount Gormanstown commander thereof within the pale, the Earl 
ef Fingal genetal of horse,|] and four provincial generals; Colonel 
Preston for Leinster, in which alone they had 20,000 soldiers, for 
Ulster, Owen Roe O'Neal, both bred in Flanders, for Munster, 
Gurnet Barry, and for Connaught one Burke, zealous in their cause, 
and animated by the Pope. 

In the course of this destructive rebellion, they professed the most 
inviolable faith and allegiance to the king, in all their oaths, edicts and 
proclamations, at the same time that they continued to Seize his forts, 
to massacre his loyal subjects, of whom, as heretics, they butchered 
100,000, to solicit assistance from foreign princes, and to make war 





as) 





* Borlase, p. 134. Tt Idem, p. 130. 
¢ It appears that the united Irishmen resolved to confiscate the 
property of al! enemies in 1798, report of the secret committee of the 
Commons of 1797. (Appendix I], page 20;) and to massacre all 
of them (same of the Lords, Appendix III, page 48.) The list of pro- 

scription amounted to 3000, Idem. 
§ Whose government they had traiterously usurped. 
} Borlase, p. 62. 4 Idem, p. 9. 
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against his viceroy, the Marquis of Ormond, who seemed to be 
peculiarly the object of their vengeance ; and they uniformly violated 
the most solemn engagements entered into with him. 

They made peace with him in the year 1643,* 1646+ and 1648,t 
merely as Lord Orrery observes, to take bim by surprise, when lulled 
jné> a supine state of security ; for with singular treachery they uni- 
formly violated them. I shail state Lord Orrery’s observations on their 
pertidy in the year 1040 § 

That year, and afier a peace concluded with them, they attempt- 
ed, by a treachery not paralleled by any but by themselves, to cut off 
the Lord Lieutenant and the army with him, who marched out of 
Dublin, on the security and confidence of that peace. ‘The council 
and congregation of the confederate Catholics of Ireland obliged their 
General, Preston, by a solemn oath, in these words, viz. ‘* To exercise 
all acts of hostility against the Lord Marquis of Ormond (by name) 
and his party ; and to help, advise with council, and assist in that 
service, the Lieut.-General of Ulster, employed in the same expedi- 
tion.” ‘* Thus they exercised all acts of hostility against his Majesty, 
in the person of that noble Lord, who had then, as now, the high 
honour to represent him.” ‘‘ This horrid oath takes off all disguises, 
and makes their sin as great as visible; and if such a crime be capa- 
ble of accession, it did contract it by the same person engaging pri- 
vately, about the same time, that he would serve the King ; which he 
afterwards endeavoured to excuse, only by saying, that his army was 
not nuncio proof. By which it appears indisputably, whether the 
Irish Papists are subject to the King or to the Pope.}i” ‘* Instead of 





* Borlase, p. 170. t Idem, p.217. » }{ Idem, 263. 
§ Answer to Peter Walsh in his Lordship’s state letters. 

§ Rinuccini the Pope’s Nuncio, and the congregations of the clergy 
at Kilkenny and Waterford, also issued an excommunication against 
all persons who should submit to the peace, solemnly made by the 
general assembly of the confederate Catholics with the King’s viceroy ; 
which produced a general violation of it. Some of the leading 
ministers of the confederate Catholics, ashamed of the scandal and 
disgrace which such treachery would bring, not only on their assembly, 
but on their religion, endeavoured to do away the effects of the 
excommunication, but in vain ; for the majority of that assembly, and 
the popish multitude, yielded implicitly to the excommunication, and 
were so far influenced by the unchristian congregation of the clergy, 
‘© that they committed and delegated the entire and absolute power of 
governing and commanding, as well in secular as ecclesiastical affairs, 
to the Pope’s Nuncio,” ‘‘ who began his empire with committing to 
prison the commissioners who had been instrumental in the treaty, and 
in making the peace by order of the general assembly.” Borlase, p. 
213,214. Thisshews how dangerous the influence of the popish 
clergy may be in a protestant state, as they: have unbounded controul 
over the most distinguished members of their order, The Nuncios 
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repenting and making amends for the violated peace in the year 1646, 
they swear to destroy him with whom they had made it. This oath 
reduced the taker of it to a sad dilemma, either to rebellion or per- 
jury. This oath evinces, that nothing is so powerful with the Irish 
Papists, as to destroy his Majesty's government, since the uniting of 
the old Irish Papists and the old English Papists, which the Pope hime 
self could not effect, the dethroning his Majesty has accomplished." * 
** They that could never agree in any thing else, agree in this, aud it 
made the bond of their iniquity. I will say no more on this subject, 
but that Herod and Piiate could be friends, when it was to crucify 
Christ." 

I shall now give some extracts from their oath of association, which 
all parish priests were required to exhibit to their flocks,—*‘* I. A. B. do 
promise, protest, and swear, before God and his saints and angels, that 
I will, during my life, bear true faith and allegiance to my sovereign 
Lord Charles, and to his heirs aud lawful successors, and that I will, 
to my power, during my life, defend, uphold, and maintain all his, and 
their just prerogatives, estates, and rights, the power and privileges of 
the parliament of this realm, the fundamental laws of Ireland, and the 
free exercise of the Roman Catholic faith, throughout this land; and 
the lives, just liberties, possessions, estate and right of all those, that 
have taken or shall take this oath, and perform the contents thereof ; 
and that I will obey and ratify all the orders and decrees made, or tu 
be made, by the supreme council of the confederate Catholics of this 
kingdom, concerning the said public cause, and that I will not seek or 
receive, directly or indirectly, any pardon or protection for any act 
done, or to be done, touching the general cause, without the gonseut 
of the major part of the said council; and that I will not directly or 
indirectly, do any act or acts, that shall prejudice the said cause ; but 
will, to the hazard of my life and estate, assist, prosecute, and main- 
tain the same.” ‘* Moreover, I do swear, that I will not accept of, 
or submit unto, any peace made, or to be made, with the said con- 
federate Catholics, without the consent and approbation of the said 








——- 


denunciation is headed thus. ‘ A decree of excommunication against 
such as adhere to the late peace, and bear arms for the heretics of 
Ireland, and do aid or assist them.’ Borlase, 217. 

The congregation of the clergy acted in the same manner, as to the 
peace made in 1648; on which the Earl of Orrery observes. ‘‘ In 
the year 1648, another peace was concluded with the Irish papists, 
but after that they disowned, disobeyed, opposed, conspired to murder, 
excommunicated and banished his Majesty’s Viceroy.” Answer to 
Peter Walsh's Letter. 


* It is universally well known, that the aboriginal Irish families 
harboured the most envenomed hatred against the Irish of English 
blood, which the Pope endeavoured in vainto remove ; but their com- 
mon hatred to beretics completely united them in this rebellion. 

t+ Lord Orrery’s answer to Peter Walsh, &c. 

No.176, Vol. 45, January, 1812. F 
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confederate Catholics ; and for the preservation and strengthening of 
the association and union of the kingdom, that upon any peace or accom- 
modation to be made or concluded with the said confederate Catholics, 
I will tothe utmost of my power insist upon, and maintain, the ensuing 
propositions, until a peace as aforesaid be made, and the matters to be 
agreed upon in the articles of peace be established and secured by 
parliament. So help me God and his holy gospel.”* Those who took 
this oath, (observes Lord Orrery) were involved in gross perjury and in 
palpable contradictions ; for they swear, ‘‘ to bear true faith and allegi- 
ance to the King,” and with the same breath they swear, ‘‘ to obey 
and ratify all the orders and decrees made or to be made by their 
supreme council,” who had then actuzlly renounced the King’s autho- 
rity and set up a government in opposition to his Majesty’s ; and they 


» swear toobey and ratify not only all orders and decrees already made 


by the supreme council, but those which in future they may make ;”’ 
on which Lord Orrery observed. ‘* Herein they shew what the Pope 
is to them in spirituals, their supreme*council is in temporals, whom 
they obey with a blind and implicit faith.”’> 

They are so tar from owning these acts, of treason as crimes, that 
they swear, ‘‘ they will not seek or receive any pardon or protection 
for apy thing done or to be done, touching this general cause, &c.”’ 
‘They can becontent to seek and receive pardon from the Pope for 
sins past and to come, but they swear that they will neither seek nor 
receive, directly or indirectly, a pardon for, nay, not so much as a pro~ 
tection from, his Majesty, for sins past, without the consent of the 
supreme council ; and that they will not acceptor submit to any peace, 
let the conditions be never so good, even though granted by the King, 
without the consent of the supreme council.” 

“If the King should be inclined to forgive those signal acts of 


treason, aud should any individual be struck with remorse and horror of 


his crimes, be cannot fly to the King’s pardon for mercy, or protection, 
without perjury ; and to inveigle such as had not been polluted with 
their sins, they swear to protect all such as sfa// enter into their 
guilt.” 

The propositions which in this oath of association they swore to 
maintain, imported that the Roman Catholics should have the free aud 
public exercise of their religion, in as full lustre and splendour, as it 
was in the rcign of Henry VII, or other Catholic Kings his pre- 
decessors, and that all the dignitaries of their church, and the parsons, 
vicars, and all persons of the secular clergy, and their respective suc- 
cessors, shall have and enjoy, al] manner of jurisdictions, immunities, 
and privileges, in as full and ample manner, as the gener Catholic 
secular clergy, had or enjoyed the same within this realm, at any 
time, during the reign of the late Henry Vii, seme time King of 








* Borlase, p. 127, and Lord Orrery’s answer to Peter Walsh, 414. 
t Idem. 
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England, and lord of Ireland, any law, declaration of law, statute, 
power, or authority, notw ithstanding.* 

“«« That is to say," observes Lord Orrery, ‘‘ their wills must be the 
law, and since they think fit to set up Popery in Ireland, and totally 
to extinguish the Protestant religion, it is necessary that they should 
take the maintenance from the legal, and give it to the titular clergy 5 
and this they bind themselves by oath todo.” 

In the year 1647, they sent ambassadors to the Pope, to the kings 
of France and Spain, and to the duke of Lorrain, to invite a foreign 
enemy into Ireland. Their instructions to them, dated Kilkenny, 
January 18th, 1647, are thus entitled, ‘‘ by the supreme council and 
others, the lords spiritual and temporal, here undersigning, and the 
commons of the confederate Catholics of Ireland.”+ To Rome they 
sent their titular bishop of Ferns, and Nicholas Plunket, Esq. who 
was knighted by the Pope, as a reward for his atchievements against 
heretics. As the instructions which they received, shew, in a high 
degree, their bigotry and disloyalty, I shall give some extracts from 
them, with lord Orrery’s observations thereon. In the third article, are 
the follu ving words: ‘‘ The confederate Catholics do intend, that 
you let his holiness know their resolution, to insist upon such con- 
cessions and agreements in matters of religion, and for the security 
thereof, as his holiness shall approve and be satisfied with.” 

** This palpably evinces,” observes lord O, ‘* that the Papists of 
Ireland being subjeets, or rebels, depends wholly upon the Pope's 
pleasure ; for let his majesty grant them what they will, yet his pre- 
tended holiness’s approbation must be the rule by which they will be 
bound; and this is much meore-evident by the words of the gth 
article of the said instructions, which follow in these words :” ‘ In 
case his holiness will not be pleased to descend to such conditions 
as might be granted in matters of religion, then you are to solicit 
considerable aids, whereby to maintain a war, and to ascertain and 
secure the same. And soon after, in the same article, these words 
follow: ‘You are to make application to his holiness for his being 
protector of this kingdom, and by special instance, to endeavour 
his acceptance thereof.” Lord O. observes on this, ‘* Still the Pope 
is their king; so that it is not the confederate Catholics’ fault, ifa 
protector were not in Ireland, before the sectaries had set up one in 
England. Nay,*their commissioners, then sent to France and Spain, 
were required, in case of the Pope's: refusal of being their protector, 
to offer it to either of those kings, nay, to any Popish prince from 
whom (to use their own words) they niight have considerable aids. 
In effect, they are willing that any one should govern them, bat he, 
who only had a right to do it. But yet, as becomes obedient sons of 
Nome, the Pope has the adv autage of pre-emption.’ 


—_— 





* This was decreed also by the 26th article of the orders made 
and established by the supreme council. See p. 5, 
T Borlas se, P.: 227. 
P2 
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‘* It appears that the Irish hang, as their faith in God, so their 
loyalty to their king, on the Pope's sleeve; and, certainly, it is not 
probable that those should defend his Majesty’s right, over whom a 
foreign prince, who considers his Majesty as a heretic, and, conse- 
quently an enemy, has full power; and that power on the strongest 
account, even that of ,conscience, of religion.” ‘* In fine, when the 
power of Ireland was in the hands of the Irish Papists, they designed 
and endeavoured to betray it to foreigners; but when in the hands 
of the Protestants of Ireland, they absolutely, and without antecedent 
conditions, submitted it and themselves to his sacred majesty.""* 

The supreme council at Kilkenny at last invested the Duke of 
Lorrain with the kingdom of Ireland, by an instrument entitled thus, 
‘* An agreement between Charles IV. Duke of Lorrain, and Theo- 
bald, Lord Viscount Taafe, Sir Nicholas Plunket, and Jeffrey Brown, 
deputed by the people and kingdom of Ireland.” The first article 
is, ‘* the most illustrious Duke is to be invested with royal power, 
under the title of protector of Ireland.”’t 

That great and illustrious personage, the Marquis of Ormond, was 
so zealous for the interest of his master’s son, (Charles II.) that he 
returned to Ireland, in hopes of effecting his restoration ; but all his 
hopes and plans were baffled by the folly, the arrogance, and the 
unreasonable demands, of the supreme council of Kilkenny, entirely 
swayed and directed by the bigoted Popish ecclesiastics, whose con- 
duct materially contributed to the murder of Charles I. The Popish 
prelates and clergy, on the 12th of August, 1650, issued an excom- 
munication against any person who should aid, abet, or assist, the 
Marquis of Ormond, in any manner whatsoever ; and by the same, 
they ordered all persons ‘* to observe, in the mean time, the form of 
government the said congregation should prescribe,” t by which they 
completely usurped the government of the kingdom. Thus they 
accomplished, by this engine of superstition, what they could not 
effect by force of arms, the expulsion of the Marquisof Ormond, 
who left them to that memorable chastisement which they soon after 
received from Oliver Cromwell, and which, for their disloyalty and 
crimes, they so well merited. After his departure, Mr. Beling, a 

Popish gentleman, endeavoured to palliate the enormity of that pro- 
cedure, by saying, that the viceroy was not compelled to leave Ireland 
by the excommunication ; but a friar of the name of Pome, proud 
of the omnipotent power of bis holy church, scorned such a subter- 
fuge, ard boasted ‘ that they did expel the lord lieutenant, and forced 
him away.” ‘“ It is true,” he proceeds, “ that Ormond might have 





* Charles I]. acknowledged that the first invitation which he received 
to return from the continen', was from the Irish Protestants. Answer 
to Walsh, in Orrery’s State Letters. 

¢ Borlase, p. 351. By the 4th article, the Duke was required te 
expel heretics. 

+ Borlase, 325, 326. This farther shews the great danger to a Pro- 
sestant state, from the unbounded influence of the Popish clergy. 
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staid, but no person would have obeyed him after the prelate’s excom- 
munication; and, therefore, we may truly say, that we compelled him 
to go.”"* 

After having given such woeful and unequivocal proofs of dis- 
loyalty to Charles I. and afterwards to his heir and successor, they 
manifested an inviolable attachment to the republic ; for they pre- 
sented two addresses to the rump parliament, who had cut off the 
King’s head, one in the year 1652, the other in 1653, in which were 
the following paragraphs: ‘‘ That they did really subject and put 
their consciences, lives, and fortunes, as in a sanctuary, under this 
commonwealth, having ever since walked peaceably, and in due con- 
formity to the government, without the least defection therein ; and 
that several of the petitioners were able to make appear their constant 
good affection and adherence to the commonwealth.” This petityon 
was presented at the door of that assembly, and entered by the clerk 
of the rump.+ Previous to this dreadful rebellion, the Irish Papists 
enjoyed the benefit of the constitution in the fullest extent ; for on 
the trial of Sir Phelim O«Neal, (in state trials) Lord Chief Justice 
Lowther, who presided at it, observed, that their peers and commo- 
ners who sat in parliament, their lawyers, sheriffs, and justices of the 
peace, were uot required to take the oaths of allegiance and supre- 
macy, which were not dispensed with as to Protestants ; besides the 
free exercise of their religion, they had their titylar archbishop for every 
province, their titular bishop, with his dean and chapter, for every 
diocese, and their secular priest for every parish. They had Papal 
jurisdiction, as by law they had vicars general, keeping their provin- 
cial and consistorial courts ; they excommunicated the people, deliver- 
ing them to Satan. ‘‘ Enjoying all this,and much more, without any 
provocation to rise up suddenly to this height of cruelty, and to 
murder many thousand Protestants, that lived peaceably and friendly 
with them, before they could take up arms for their defence, made 
the sins of murder, violence, and cruelty, immeasurably wicked and 
detestable.”’+ 

During the course of this rebellion, Rinuccini, the Pope’s Nuncio, 
who, with the congregation of the clergy, completeiy governed the 
supreme council at Kilkenny, received instructions from Cardinal 





* Vindicice eversee, p. 173. 

+ Lord Orrery’s answer to Peter Walsh, p. 382. 

t On the 22d of June, 1642, the House of Commons, after recit- 
ing that, ‘‘ for as much as many members of this house, betraying 
the trust reposed in them, have traitorously shewed themselves privy 
conspirators and actors in this horrid rebellion,” they therefore re- 
solved, that no person who is now a knight, citizen, or burgess, of 
this present parliament, shall be deemed a member thereof, unless 
he shall take the oath of supremacy, viz.the 2d of Elizabeth ; and 
they expelled 41 members for being concerned in the conspiracy 
Commor:.s Journals, Vol. 1, p. 298, 299. This is the first time that 
Papists were excluded from Parliament. 
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Pamfilio, by order of the Pope, ‘ that the holy see never would, by 

any positive act, approve the civil allegiance which Catholic subjects 

pay to an heretical prince, nor allow her minister to make, or consent 

to, public edicts, for the defence of the crown and person of an here- 

tical sovereign.* Leland tells us, that when they had acquired 

strength and confidence, by their successful rebellion, ‘* they refused 

the least toleration of the established worship in any place subject to 

their power ; and in the extravagance of their expectations, disputed 
whether the king should be allowed even one chapel in the capital, 
when their dominion was to extend over the whole kingdom.f Lord 
Orrery states the following instance of Popish intolerance: ‘ Dean 

York, a reverend minister of God's word, during bis residence at 
Galway, was not allowed to pay the last duties of Christian burial to 
those Protestants who died in that town, but was forced to bury them; 
nay, his own children, privately in his garden.”~ When James II. 
in the year 1689, after his abdication, went to Ireland, the Popish 
convention assembled there by him, passed one law for repealing the 
act of settlement, by which the Protestant establishment was com- 
pletely overturned, and the preamble thereof contained a full justifi- 
cation of the horrid rebellion of 1641, another for making Ireland 
independent of England, anda third, by which all the Protestants 
who were known to possess any property in Ireland, even though 
resident in England or natives thereof, were attainted of high treason, 
and adjudged to suffer the pains of death and confiscation, unless 
they surrendered themselves within certain pertods assigned ; and in 
the mean time, the act was carefully concealed by the “Popish chan- 
cellor, Fitton, till the pericds for surrendering were elapsed. ‘‘ In 
this black act there were no fewer attainted than two archbishops, 
one duke, seventeen earls, seven countesses, twenty-eight viscounts, 
two countesses, seven bishops, eighteen barons, thirty-three baronets, 
fifty-one knights, two thousand one hundred and eighty-two esquires ; 
all of them unheard, were declared traitors, and adjudged to suffer 
the pains of death and forfeiture,’’§ and for no other crime than that 
of being Protestants. The venerable duke of Ormond, who had 
suffered much from Popish vengeance in the rebellion of 1641, was 
attainted on this occasion; and yet, strange to relate, the nobleman 
who inherits his titles and estates, and his brothers, though Protes- 
tants, are at this time among the most zealous propagandists of Popery! 





* Leland, b. v. chap. vii. p. 292. It should not be forgotten, that, 
in the year 1791, the Romish Vicars Apostolic in England probi- 
bited the English Catholics from taking an oath of allegiance, which 
they had previously signed in the form of a protest, till they had con- 
sulted the Pope thereon ; ; and that his holiness would not peimit them 
to take it. 

t+ Leland, b. v. chap. vii. and Lord Orrery’s Answer, &c. 

+ Idem. 


§ Complete History of England, published in London, 1706, 
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A sad contrast to the conduct of their filustrious relative, who fought 
bravely, and manifested unabated zeal, during two reigns,* in defence 
of the throne, against the machinations of Popery, that deadly enemy 
of pure religion and rational liberty, 


** Tncipit ipsorum contra te stare parentum, 
‘* Nobilitas, claramque facem preferre pudendis.” JuvENAL. 


No fewer than six persons of the name of Ponsonby were attaint- 
ed by that sanguinary act of Parliament,p and one of them was 
the lineal ancestor of the present earl of Besborough, and the hon. 
and Rev. Richard Ponsonby ; and yet his lordship, and every person 
who tears his name, with one exception, are as attached to the talents 
among the most sanguine advocates for conceding al! the Catholic 
claims, without any limitation er condition. When his lordship’s 
health was drank at this feast of religious liberty, ‘‘ he said that he 
considered the meeting as sacred and patriotic; that he was ever a 
friend to religious liberty ; that the Catholics asked nothing but their 
rights, which ought, and would soon, be granted by parliament, and 
that he would be always at his post to support them.” 

When the Rev. Richard Ponsonby’s health was drank, he said that 
he was a fiiend to religious liferty, and that in supporting their claims, 
he was discharging the highest duties of his prifession. 

From the year 17506, to the year 1780, many parts of the south of 
Ireland, but the countyf Kilkenny in particular, were very much 
disturbed by a Popish banditti, called white boys; ef whom a par- 
ticular description is given in Sir Richard Musgrave’s Memoirs of the 
different rebellions in*Ireland, Vol. I. p.36. It appears from the con- 
fession of some of the persons deeply engaged with them, that they, 
like the united Irishmen, were organized for the purpose of joining 
the French, of whom an invasion was invited and expected ; that the 
officers in them were in the service of the French government, and 
regularly received pay from them: ‘That those disturbances were 
originally set on foot by foreign agents, in conjunction with some 
popish bishops, particularly Doctor James Butler, titular Archbishop 
cf Carhull (in whose chapel there were papers of a treasonable nature 
concealed) and others of his clergy, assisted by several gentlemen of 
the popish persuasion, 

This is taken from the information on oath of Matthias O'Brien, 
a popish priest, on record in the-erown office ; who says, .that he had 
an early opportunity of knowing their dangerous schemes against his 
Majesty’s Crown and the estab! lished government of this kingdom, 
from his being coadjutor to the said Doctor Butler ; that the said 
Doctor B. did solemnly bind him by the following ‘oath : “ To be 
true and faithful to the C “ie h of Rome, to promote its good, and to 
be faithful to him the said Doctor B. his Archbishop :” that after 





* Charles IT. had such confidence in this great and good man, that 
he appointed him Viceroy in 1062, and again in 1677. 
¢ Harris's lite of King William. 
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signing said promise in a book, the said Butler told him, that the 
proceedings of the white boys were set on foot solely for the ad- 
vancement of the Roman Catholic faith, and the extirpation of heresy 
in this kingdom ; and that as there was but one God, there should be 
but one re figion ; ; ansl torestore the same Vetus Hibernia, by making 
her sons rise in rebellion, to support France, or other countries, in 
order to establish Prince Charles on the throne. That Doctor Butler 
collected money (o promote the said purposes. That informant, from 
his minis‘erial functions, as a priest, these four years past, has full and 
sufficient reasons to be convinced, that the grand scheme of all these 
insurrections of the white boys, in this and the neighbouring counties, 
was to raise a general rebellion against his Majesty, and the gevern- 
ment of this kingdom, and to massacre all the protestants therein at a 
certain hour*. All these statements were confirmed by the evidence 
of others, concerned in these treasonable schemes, which are to be 
found in Appendix, No 1, Vol II, of Sir Richard Musgrave’s History 
of the Rebellion. In the year 1798, a numerous body of rebels, who 
escaped from the battle of Vinegar Hill, retreated into the coamty of 
Carlow, by a mountainous defile, “called the Se ullagh gap, under father 
John Morphy of Boulavogue, by far the most bold and sanguinary of 
all the sacerdotal leaders of rebellion. The popish inhabitants of 
Castlecomer, in the county of Kilkenny, wishing to gratify their fana- 
tical and sanguinary hatred towards their protestant neighbours, with 
whom they had previously lived in apparent cordiality, sent a deputa- 
tion to Father Murphy, to solicit his assistance for that purpose ; and 
he having accordingly complied, they proceeded, with merciless 
crueity, to murder their protestant neighbours and to destroy their 
property. Sir Charles Asgill, whocommanded the garrison of Kil- 
kenny, ten miles from Castlecomer, having heard that the rebel army, 
under Father Murphy, were marching towards the latter, proceeded 
with a body of troops to its relief, and succeeded in expelling the 
rebels from it. But, dreading an insurrection of the popish inhuli- 
tants of Kitkenny, who are noted for bigotry, whom he knew to have 
treasonable designs, and to be frequently on the tip-toe of rising, he 
speedily repaired to that city } in consequence of which the rebels 
returned to Castlecomer, burned all the houses of the heretics, and 
among others, é/ie Leautiful mansion of the Countess of Ormondt, mother 
of the present Earl, and put to death, with circumstances of barbarous 
cruelty, such protestants as were so unfortunate as not to make their 
escape. The Honouralle Jumes Butler,t bis Lordship’s brother, who 
commanded a Yeoman corps, displayed singular valour, and incurred 
much personal danger in defence of Castlecomer. 

I shall now give some more recent instances of the intolerant prin- 





* In 1641, 1689, 1798, and 1803, they had the same design. 

+ This noble Lady, adorned with every virtue, is not like her sons, 
attached to thé talents. She signed the protestant petition, against 
making more concessions to the papists. 

t He attended the feast of religious liberty, 
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ciples of popery in Kilkenny. The popish gentlemen of the county of 
Kilkenny, in pursuance of a public notice, assembled there the 17th 
of October, 1808, and voted Major Bryan into the chair, for the pur- 
pose of framing a petition to parliament ; and at the same time they 
entered into resolutions, in which they agreed on the wisdom and 
policy of allowing the King a veto in the appointment of their pre- 
lates. They sent a deputation to their titular bishop, Doctor Lunigan, 
requesting that he would sanction their resolutions, by signing them ; 
which he promised to do; but, to their great astonishment, be soon 
after refused to comply. In consequence of this, the committee 
assembled, and published some sharp and well-written strictures on 
the Doctor's inconsistency ; which ended thus: ‘‘ I cannot avoid say- 
ing, thatthe manner in which Doctor Lunigan has acted, on this 
occasion, convinces me more than ever, how very necessary it is that the 
crown should have a veto in the nomination of Irish Roman Catholic 
Bishops ,* | 
** GEORGE BRYAN, 
«¢ Chairman of the Roman Catholic Committee, 
‘* for the county and city of Kilkeony.” 


“* Jenkinstown, Nov. Ath, 1808.” 


As soon as these observations appeared -in the public prints, the 
Rev. Richard O'Donnell, titular Dean of Ossory, and 33 priests, assem- 
bled in Kilkenny, and entered into the following resolutions : ‘ We, 
the undersigned Roman Catholics of the county and city of Kilkenny, 
think it incumbent on us to express the great pleasure we feel at the 
decision of our venerable prelates in their late national synod ;”’ allud- 
ing to their determination not to grant the veto to the King. This reso- 
Jution, with the signatures to it, anda long address, were sent to al] the 
Irish Roman Catholic Prelates, expressive of their great gratitude in 
preserving the buiwark of their holy religion, alluding to their refusal 
of the veto. Doctor Lunigan, Bishop of Ossory, published on the 
8th of November, in answer to the observations of t!.e committee, on 
the violation of his promise, reasons under five heads, why a solemn 
promise may be broken without any breach of religion or morality ; 
and it is most certain, that the dangerous doctrines which his reverence 
broached in justification thereof, are precisely those for practising 
which the order of the Jesuits became obnoxious, and was finally 
abolished. 

On the appearance of Doctor Lunigan’s answer, Major Bryan 
published the following: advertisement in the paper of the 12th : 

‘* The explanation given by Doctor Lunigan, which appeared in 
the Leinster Journal of Wednesday last, (in answer to my advertises 
ment) does not in my opinion require an answer. It is for the public 





* The reader will find, that these champions of religious liberty 
were compelled by their priests to recant, and to sing their palinoe 
dia. 
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to decide, whether Doctor Luaigan’s justification is (as he says) com- 


plete. 
« GEO. BRYAN. 

< Jenkinstown, Nov. 11th, 1808.” 

In the same paper Major Bryan inserted the offensive resolutions of 
the Roman Catholic committee, relative to the veto, which Doctor 
Lunigan promised, but afterwards refused, to sign. 

On tbe appearance of these advertisements, an outcry was raised 
against Major Bryan and Mr. Laughlin, and the popish multitude 
were inflamed against them by insinuations that they meant to oppose 
the bishop, and therefore should be punished. Anonymous threaten- 
ing letters were sent tothe former. The latter, who kept a bank at 
Kilkenny, had at times sat-in the chair, and had signed all the resolu- 
tions: He was called on by the Bishop to retract, but having refused 
to comply, the popish priests denounced Mr. Laughlin, and pe ersuaded 
their flocks to repair to bis bank and to demand bank of Ireland 
paper jor his notes, with the malignant design of makjng him a bank- 
rupt, which they did in great numbers for some days. As Mr. 
Laughlin was much esteemed, and as the public derived very great 
advantages from his bank, all the protestant nobility and gentry of the 
county and city, and some liberal Roman Catholics, signed and pub- 
lished an advertisement, stating that they would take his notes.in pay- 
ment of their rents, and of every other demand ; and even sent him 
all the bank of Ireland notes which they could procure ; and though 
they were highly respectable, not only from their rank and fortune, but 
from their number, as near 500 persons had signed the advertisement, 
the multitudes in thousands from all parts of the country continued 
to repair to the bank for some days, crying out that they would ruia 
Mr. Laughlin, At length, having killed his sheep, and threatened to 
destroy his family, he was driven to the necessity of retracting, and 
of making a subm’ssion to the Bishop. Oda this the multitude dispers- 
ed, and having in the evening collected a great quantity of the boughs 
of trees, they made a bonfire opposite to the bank, and continued the 
whole night to express savage joy for their triumph over reason and 
religious liberty, Major Bryan and the other members of the com- 
mittee were compelled, through the pressures of fear, to follow the 
exampte of Mr. Laughlin ; aud they have never since dared to assem- 
Lie, but forthe purpose of ‘s sisting g,in a bold and menacing tone, on 
in unlimited admission to all the ‘high and confidential offices of the 

state, and an equal share of political power with protestants; with 

which they never can be trusted with any degree of safety to the state, 
while they continue to be passive instruments in the hands of their 
bigotted cler; gy, who are vaysals to a foreign Prince, and who are 
bound by their canonical oath to make their flocks traitors to our pro- 
testant constitution. 

By the council of Trent, a papist is bound, under pain of damnation, 


to reveal every secret of his heart to bispriest in confession ; and that 


priest is required by his canonical oath to promote the extirpation of 
heretics aud the subversion of protestant states. Would any protes- 
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tant wish to see such men privy counsellors, judges, generals, admi- 
rals, or members of parliament ? 

That degree of weakness and inconsistency which superstition is 
apt to create, appeared in the most eminent degree in the papists of 
Kilkenny In ihe year 1808, the most opuleut and enlightened of 
them were compelled by their bigotted clergy to renounce their 
reasoning faculties, and were reduced by them to the lowest state of 
mental slavery ; and yet on the 15th of October, 1812, they gave a 
feast in celebration of religious liberty. 

But of all the Kilkenny Roman Catholics, Major Bryan was the 
most conspicuous, for he, who was obliged to cringeto a popish priest, 
sat in the chair on that occasion, and he had the hardibeod, in the 
month of March, 1811, to move, in the Catholic committee, an 
address tothe Prince Regent, for’ removing from the government of 
Ireland, the Duke of Richmond,* a nobleman who is universally and 
justly revered for his courteous and condescending conduct to all ranks, 
his general benevolence, and his unbounded charity and hospitality. 

The papists of the county and city of Kilkenny had another meet. 
ing on the 3d of November, 1812, at which Major Bryan was again 
chairman, when the following among other resolutions was unani- 
mously voted. ‘ We feel it our duty, thus finally to declare, that we 
consider this question of veto, or arrangements and securities, to have 
been set at rest for ever, by the declaration of our prelates, and that 
we would consider the enactment of a law which should give us 
emancipation, incorporated with velo, or arrangements and securities, 
asa penal law, a law of persecution, and such a law, as when pro- 
mulgated in Ireland, would be likely not only to add to the agitation 
and irritation of men’s minds, but to put to hazard the safety and salva- 
tion of the empire.’’f - 

I beseech the reader to mark the inconsistency of these doughty 
champions of religious liberty, by comparing their present conduct 
with that of 1808. ‘They are but passive instruments in the hands 
of their bigotted clergy, who make them, 


‘* Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks, 
With every gale and vary of their masters, 
As knowing nought, like dogs, but foliowing.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Truly, the imperial parliament must, according to ¢he declaration of 
their prelates,t give them complete emancipation ; but the following 





* That address was vote and presented tothe Prince Regent ; but 
instead of producing the desired effect, bis Royal Highness, with 
that wisdom and magnanimity which he has ever displayed, gave the 
most marked approbation of the Duke of Richmond’s conduct. 

} ‘Lo admit such persons within the pale of the constitution for its 
protection, would be like introducing tigers and lions into a person’s 
house to guard it against robbers. 

¢ Who are bound by the principles of their religion, and their oath 
of consecration, to overturn a protestant state. 
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event must convince the reader of what they mean by complete 


‘emancipation. That traitorous assembly, the Leinster provincial com- 


mittee of united Lrishmen, entered into the following resolution, the 
19th of February, 1798, the very day on which Lord Moira made a 
motion ia the Irisii House of Lords, in which he praised and defended 
the conduct of tbe Irish papists, and censured the government. 
** That they would not be diverted from their purpose, by any thing 
which couid be done in parliament, as nothing short of the total eman- 
cipation « of their country would satisfy them.” They had been negotiat- 
ing some years with the Freach government for assistance, and they 
had recently invited and expe cted at that very time the descent of a 
French army, to separate their native country from England.* 

I shall conclude with the following incident, which will shew the 
reader how far the Kilkenny papists are disposed to give religious 
liberty to protestants, had they that ascendancy to which they aspire. 

Inthe month of May, 1810, the Kerry militia, whose privates are 
papists, marched into that city and on their arrival there, the popish 
multitude, thinking that they partook of their savage and sanguinary 
spirit, assembled in a tumultuous manner, and declared, that now 
having their friends to sapport them, they would not leave a heretic 
alive. Every evening the tattoo was attended by a ferocious mob, 
shou ing, cheering, and huzzaing ; hoping to incite the militia soldiers 
to second them in their nefarious des gns, At length, they proceeded 
to assault the houses of protestants, and to insult their persons, They 
made a furious atiack on the house of one Howard, an Englishman, 
who fired a shot in its defence, by which one of the assailants was 
killed. It was at last thought necessary, for the protection of the 
protestant inhabitants, to send a body of cavalry to Kilkenny. 

The following censure under the hand of Nicholas, titular bishop 
of Ferns, against Francis Talbat, who died a protestant at Kilkenny, 
is in Borlase, page 224. 





“*« The body of Francis Talbat, who died an obstinate heretic, and 
finally therein impenitent, is to be buried in poenam heresios, et finalis 
iimpenitenti#, necnon in terrorem aliorum, with only one candle at 
the yrave, at nine of the clock at night, without a bell in the church 
or street, without priest, cross, book, or prayer; the place of his 


‘burial is to be in the alley of St, Mary’s church yard, near to the 


garden of the parsonage. All which, concerning said burial, we 
have ordered to be done, with the advice of men learned in divinity ; 
and who sha’! exceed this manner of the said Francis’s burial, is to 
incur church censurés ; no wax taper, or candle, or torch, is to be 
used.” ) 
NICHOLAUS EPISCOPUS FERNENSIS. 
Given at the Friars’ Monastery, 
31st of Decemler, 1046. 
HIBERNICUS. 





* Report of the secret committee of the Irish House of bests of 7th 
August, 1798, Appendix IJ, p. 13. 
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Miscellanies. 


To the Editor of the Antijacotin Review. 


Appeal tothe Protestant Community in Lehulf of the poor Foresters 
of Dean. 
Sir, 
One object of your publication being evidently to contribute to the satis- 
faction and edification of the christian world, by making known the in- 
creasing diffusion of evangelical truth and the effects it ~ produces ; and 
another to furnish a directory to your opulent readers, who have at heart 
the prosperity of Sion, how they may profitably employ the pec uniary 
means, which their Lord hath given them, to his glory and salvation 
of souls purchased by his blood, I take the liberty of sending you an 
account which, I trust, will subserve both these purposes. Your 
kindness in giving it an immediate place in your work, may prove 
beneficial to many now living, and to generations yetunborn. I must, 
however, premise to the narration of facts, which Iam about to give, 
that it is with great reluctance I make the present application, con- 
sidering how frequently the liberality of the public is appealed to, and 
what wide and important channels have been opened for receiving the 
effects of that liberality. But the necessity of the case constrains me, 
and its patriotic character encourages me to present to those, ‘* who 
are not weary in well-doing,” a class of people, whose wants in a moral 
and religious view are many—a class of people little regarded, whose 
cause was never publicly advocated, ‘* the poor families in his 
Majesty’s forest of Dean, in the county and diocese of Gloucester.” 
The parish of which it hath pleased divine providence to appoint 
me the minister, lies adjacent to this forest, which contains above 
22,000 acres, and is inhabited by poor miners and colliers, who, as 
the forest is extraparochial, have no cljaim on the services of any 
clergymen, and have been consequently left to the guidance of their 
own untutored understandings. Of the doctrines of the establish- 
ment they were grossly ignorant. ‘The church.of Newland, of 
which [ am vicar, having been from immemorial usuage generally 
considered asthe parish church of the forest for marriages, baptisms, 
and burials, I was frequently called upon to visit the sick. In the 
discharge of this charitable office, I became an eye witness to their po- 
verty, and was led to a more immediate knowledge of the state of their 
moral aad religious views, which produced in tay mind most painful 
and anxious feelings. The manners of an untutored people are too 
well known to need any explanation, On my first coming here, 
(nine years ago), I observed them profanely inattentive to the Sabbath 
day, and regardless of a judgement to come. Moved by compassion 
to their ignorance, I determined to make an effort to reclaim them 
from the error of their ways, and for this purpose, appropriated one 
cvening in the week for visiting the forest, in order to instruct them 
there, after the close of their daily labours, in the principles of the 
Christian religion; this was done in one of their cottages. I had 
no other means of communicating instruction to them, as they felt 
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themselves ender no obligation to attend divine worship. I have 
now the pleasure of being enabled to say, from seven years expe~ 
rience, that the desire of serving them has been attended, under 
the divine blessing, with great success. Those of them, who are able 
to walk so far, are regular and exemplary ir iheir attendance on the 
ordinances of the church ; a general reformation of morals has been 
produced; to myseif they are most respectful, affectionate, and 
gratefal, many of them attend the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, 
and live in the faith and fear and loveof God. The population of 
that part of the forest which has been the scene of my labours, con- 
sists of nearly 200 families, aud 500 children ; many of whom are 
fatherless, from the perils attendant on the employment of the men. 

Frequent solicitations havé been addressed to me by these poor 
people, to establish a school among them, where, their numerous 
families might>be trained up to fear God, and to honour that day 
which they once so wickedly violated; the great benefit, the unspeak- 
able blessing of such an institution can only be estimated by contrast- 
ing the personal, domestic, and civil consequences, the present and 
eternal effects of moral and religious impressions, with extreme igno- 
rance, and depravity of life. That the effort which has already been made, 
in dependence on the divine blessing, to improve the civil and religious 
character of these long-neglected people, has. not been in vain, may 
be demonstrated by contrasting their present spirit and conduct with 
what occurred in the year 1800. ‘That year was aseason of grievous 
trial to the poor throughout the country ; the scarcity which*prevailed 
was severely felt by the lower classes of society. At that period, the 
foresters proved disorderly and riotous to so great a degree, that two 
of them were brought to an ignominious death. ‘The present vear 
is a season of similar difficulty, but from the effect of religious 
knowledge and habits, instead of riotous behaviour, or indulging in 
complaint and discontent, they bear their privations patiently, and 
under their pressure, brought me a sum of money, collected from 
their daily earnings ; a som incousiderable in itself, but large for them 
to produce. In consequence of this mark of their earnest wishes, I 
ventured to lay the foundation stone of a building among them, to be 
devoted to religious purposes, which I will presently expiain. 

In ihe prosecution of my plan, I have received, afier a full and 
plain exposition of my views, the most encouraging countenance 
from my worthy diocesan, from the Right. Hon. the Earl of Liver- 
pool, the Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, from many 
of the nobility, clergy, and gentry, also from the Naticnal Institution 
for the Educaiion of the Poor, Thus encouraged by the favour of 
divine providence, and the liberality of the public, our building is 
nearly completéd, and an elixible person has been sent up to the cen- 
tral schoo!, in Baldwins Gardens, to be qualified to manage our insti- 
tution on the plan of the national society, But there is another object 
in view ; it is intended that the same building which is empioyed 
during ‘ stx days: for the instruction ef children, shall be used as @ 
place of divine worship on the Sunday, and nope [shall be able to 
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obtain its consecration, or an episcopal licence, for the exercise of the 
Christian ministry therein. But in order to do this, and to perpe- 
tuate religious instruction among these foresters, I am anxious to 
endow it both as an episcopal chapel and a school house ; and whea 
the means of such an endowment are procured, to vest it in trustees 
who will fcel for the salvation of these objects of my concern, and 
place ‘among them aclergyman who will feed them in their desert 
with the true bread that eometh down from heaven. I cannot enter- 
tain a doubt of being able to realise these pleasing hopes, The sup- 
port I have already received, is a pledge of their accomplishment. 
I receive it as such, and confidently appeal to the religious and patriotic 
feelings of the public, while the inhabitants of distant lands are 
cared for, our own countrymen wiil not be neglected. The case is 
now made known, and I can leave the result with ‘‘ him” who 
“© careth for the stranger.” 

I shall only add, that if any who are disposed to assist in this good 
work, should wish for further information, I shall be truly happy and 
thankiul to afford it, and shall be ready to receive advice, as well as 
pecuniary aid. : 
I am, Mr. Editor, 

Your most obliged friend and servant, 
P, M. PROCTOR. 
Newland Vicarage, Colford, Gloucester, 
Decemter, 1312. 
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The Corsican discomfiled. 
To the Editor. 
Sir, 

In the midst of our exultations, at the glorious successes of the 
illustrious Kutusoff, and his brave companions in arms, forgive me if 
I call upon you to direct the eye of the nation to that hand from‘which 
aione cometh salvation, and which was never more visibly stretched 
out to save. How short atime is it since we looked only with fear 
and dismay at the ‘* Mighty victor,” commencing his expedition with 
more than 400,000 of the finest troops in the World. 

I refer not to him,* who so lately declared in the senate, that ‘‘ he 
beg believe the discomfiture of the French Emperor when he saw 

’ but I mean those who had ears to hear, and hearts to hail it 
me they have heard it. How were we appalled when, notwith- 
standing the unconquerable firmness with which the Russians disputed 
every post, the destroyer set his foot in their burning capital. With 
what despairing indignation, did we hear of his consigning the help~ 
less inhabitants to death, for obeying the commands of their lawful 
governor. 
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But ere we had read the wretch’s own account in hisown Moni- 
teur, of his mockery of justice, in an act outstripping all his former 
murders, the arm of justice bad arrested his course, and he_ had be- 
gun his disgraceful flight. - “ Praise ve the Lord, for the avenging of 
Israel, when the people willingly offered themselves.” Like a bear 
robbed of her whelps, the whole nation sprung upon the spoiler : 
*‘ confusion on his banners waiis.” At last, with ferocious rage, 
unparalleled in Christian warfare, and to be exceeded only by him 
who inspiied it— with a rege against God and man, he “ wantonly 
blew up the venerable cathedral of Smolensko.”” When Belshazzar 
called for the sacred vessels in the moment of inebriation, the hand 
writing appeared on the plaster of the wall: and shall this sacrilege 
pass unmarked? No; within thirty miles of the spot, his armies are 
annihilated—the soul of the tyrant is touched with that fear which 
gait mast know—the coward flies, leaving the miserable instraments 
of his impieties to their fate. ‘‘ How art thou fallen from heaven, 
O Lucifer, son of the morning! how art thou cut down to the 
ground, which didst weaken the nations? For thou hast said in 
thine heart, I will ascend into heaven; I will exalt my throne above 
the stars of God: I wi!l sit also upon the mount of the congregation, 
in the sides of the north. I wili ascend above the heights of the 
clouds, I will be like the Most High. Yet thou shalt be brought 
down to hell, to the sides of the pit. They that see thee shall nar- 
rowly look upon thee, and consider thee, saying, is this the man, that 
made the earth to tremble, that did shake kingdoms? that made the 
world as a wilderness, and destroyed the cities thereof? that opened not 
the house of bis prisoners ? 


Dec. 19, 1812. 
——ii 


Papal Supremacy and Unchristian Usurpation, 


To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
Sir, 

As you lately admitted into your much-approved work (Vol. 43, 
p. 265) soine observationsof mine on the subject of Catholic Eman- 
cipation, 1 am induced again to trespass on your patience.—'J he great 
bone of contention is, the pope’s supremacy; which the Catholics 
will not relinguish, however unsupported by history foreign or 
domestic. ‘Tiey maintain, that, ‘ the popes of former ages enjoyed 
their spiritual supremacy is all its plenitude, in whatever countries 
professed to be of their communion ;” that, ‘ the first English 
sovereign who ever started the pretension to such supremacy, was 
that unprincipled, rapacious, and sanguinary monarch, Henry the 
VIII ;” that, ‘* had he not previously tallen out with the pope, the 
glaring absurdity of spiritual supremacy in aiay sovereign might never 
have been fieara of to this day.” These assertions, however confi- 
dently advanced, I shall endeavour to disprove from history In the first 
and purest ages of Curisiianity the pope’s supremacy in foreign coun- 
tries was never heard of or asserted. During the first and greater part 
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of the second century, the Christian Churches were entirely independent 
of each other ; none of them subject to any foreign jurisdiction, but 

each one governed by its rulers and its own laws. In the third century, 
the Christian Bishopsrejected with contempt the judgment of the Bishop 
of Rome, when they thought it unfounded or unjust, and followed 
their own sense of things with a perfect independence. And Cyprian, 
Bishop of Carthage, in a controversy with Stephen, Bishop of Rome, 
treated the arrogance of that imperious prelate with indignation and 
contempt. In the fourth century, Constantine the Great assumed to 
himself the supreme power over the church, and the right of model- 
ling and governing it in sach a manner as should be most conducive 
to the public good. All religious causes of importance were deter 
mined either by judges appointed by the emperors, or in councils 
assembled by them; while those of inferior moment were decided 
in each district by its respective bishop. None of the bishops ac- 
knowledged, that they derived their authority from the Bishop of 
Rome, er were created bishops by the favour of the Apostolic See. 
So that in these first and purest ages, whatever pre-eminence might 
be attached to the Bishop of Rome, it was merely a pre-eminence of 
tank and dignity, not of power, authority, and jurisdiction. In the 
fifih century, some of those causes, which favoured the pretensions 
of the Bishop of Rome, began to operate ; but he had not, as yet, 
assumed the dignity of supreme law-giver and judge of the whole 
Christian Church. And the African churches in particular refused 
to acknowledge his supremacy. In the sixth century, the conteutions 
between the bishops of Rome and Constantinople prove that the latter, 
with the eastern bishops, had never submitted to the authority of the 
former, who, it appears, had not at that period aimed at subjecting 
kings and princes to their ghostly dominion, In the seventh century, 
the ‘Bishop of Rome is said to have obtained the title of universal bishop 
from: the emperor Phocas, the most odious tyrant that disgraced the 
throne of Constantinople. Yet the churches of Gaul and Spain, and 
even of Italy, either received in part only, or obstinately rejected, his au- 
thority, And it appears, from the testimony of the venerable Bede, that the 
ancient Britons and Scots long maintained their religious liberty and In- 
dependence, and could not be induced either by threats or promises to 
submit to his decrees. In the eighth century, the Bishops of Rome 
were raised to the dignity of temporal princes by Pepin, the usurper 
of the French throne. The supreme dominion over the church how- 
ever was still vested in the emperors and kings both of the east and 
west. The right alsoof election to the See of Rome was conferred 
on Charlemagne and his successors ; and though they did not exercise 
it on evety vacancy, yet they resumed the right of approving and 
confirming the person elected ; nor was his consecration considered as 

valid unless performed in presence of the emperor’s ambassadors. In 
the ninth century, these ambitious pontiffs began to claim a supreme 
dominion, notonly over the church, but also over kings and the 
whole universe. They assumed the right of nominating to the im- 
perial throne, and stripped the emperors of their supremacy im reli- 
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gious matters ; and they declared themselves constituted and appointed 
by Jesus Christ supreme legislators and judges of the church uni- 
‘versal. The tenth century exhibits amongst the Roman Pontiffs 
some of the most Magitious characters that ever disgraced the page 
of history. The emperors of the west in this century, persisted in 
asserting their right to approve and confirm the election to the See 
of Rome, and in maintaining their supremacy over the city and its 
bishop. And the German, French, and Italian Bishops resisted every 
attenipt of the pontiff to assume himself alone a legislative authority 
in the church. The eleventh century witnessed the highest ‘exal- 
tation of the power of the Roman pontiffs. They then assumed 
the titles of masters of the world, and popes, or universal fathers. 
They not only claimed the supremacy over the church and all coun- 
cils, and the disposal of all ecclesiastical benefices, but they aspired 
to be lords of the universe, arbiters of the fate of kingdoms, and 
supreme rulers over the princes of the earth. Their ambition how- 
ever was restrained by the emperors, the kings of France, and other 


princes, particularly our William the conqueror, who was ‘the boldest — 


assertor of his rights against their claims. And the Bishops of 
France and Germany manfully endeavoured to maintain the privi- 
leges of their churches. It was the arrogant and ambitious Gregory 
‘the VITth, known by the name of Hildebrand, before his elevation 
to the Papal Chair, who thus raised the Papal power, He laboured 
strennously to subject the universal church to his despotic controul, 
to abotish the ecclesiastical supremacy of sovereign princes, and their 
right ef investitures or disposal of ecclesiastical dignities, and to 
render their dominions tribatary to the See cof Rome. In particular, 
he deprived the emperor of the privilege of ratifying the election of 
the Roman Pontiff. It is needless to pursue this subject through the 
subsequent centuries. It will be sufficient to observe, that several of 
the European sovereigns asserted their rights with dignity and suc- 
cess, and maintained the supremacy over the churches in their domi- 
nions. Lewis the ninth, king of France, A: D. 1268, secured the 
rights of she Gallican Church against the attempts of the popes by 
that famous edict, called « the Pragmatic Sanction.” And the 
opposition of Philip the Fair to the Papal tyranny is too well known 
to need repetition. In our own country, we have a remarkable in- 
stance of a king receiving his crown from tle pope, and doing homage 
to him as his Liege Lord ; but he was one of the weakest monarchs 
that ever swayed the sceptre, and not Jess unprincipled, tyrannical, 
and sanguinary than Henry the VilIth. And by that very act of 
pusiiia: iemsity he deservedly forfeited the atfections of his subjects, 
and incurred general contempt and indignation, And amongst the 
strenuous opposers of Papal f by meth and zealous defenders of their 
ewn rights and pitvieges, and those of their church, we number 
some of the adlest of our monarchs, William the Ist, Henry the Ist 
and I[d, and Edward the Ist and IIId. 
In “the constitutions of Clarendon,” passed unanimously in a 
"general council held there, A.D. 1164, we find the two following 
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urticles : ‘‘ That all appeals in spiritual causes shou'd be carried from 
the Archdeacon to the Bishop, from the Bishop to the Primate, from 
him to the King ; and no farther without the King’s consent.” ‘ That 
the revenues of yacant Sees should belong to the King ; ; the Chapter,or 
such of them as he pleases tosummon, should sit in the King’s Chapel 
till they made the new election with his consent, and that the Bishop 
elect shonid do homage to the crowu.”’—I trust I have sufhiciently 
shewn that History abundantly contutes the foregoing assertions.— 
For a further confutation of the Pope's supremacy, I refer toa letfer 
lately addressed to his clergy by the Bishop of St. David's, a prelate 
deeply versed in Hebrew and Greek Jiterature, and ecciestastical anti- 
quities, in which his Lordship shews, that the Christian Church was 
not founded on St. Peter, but on the Apestles and Prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner-sione ; that the Chyrch of 
Jerusalem was the first Christian Church, and St. James the first 
Christian Bishop; that St. James, and not St. Peter, presided at the 
first Christian Council ; that St. Paul was the first founder of the 
Church of Rome; that St. Paul preached the Gospel in Britain ; 
that the Church of Britain was fully estabiished before the Church of 
Rome, to which it was never subject but by usurpation. 

Still, however; the casuist adheres to the fond notion of papa 
supremacy. He considers and speaks of the Protestant faith as a new 
religion, established by law within the last 300years. This is the old 
hackneyed question revived, where was your religion before Henry 
VIII? “ In the written word of God,” was the reply of the learned 
Sir Henry Wotton. At the reformation, the nation separated them- 
selves from a Church which they conceived bad fallen into errors of 
doctrine and corruptions of practice ; they reformed their religion 
according to the ptirest model, the doctrines of Christ and his Apo stles; 
and by dint of reason and argument, and appealing to the Holy 
Scriptures, they succeeded in establis shing the protestant faith. Instead 
of violently pulling down the old fabric of the Charch, they destroyed 
only what they conceived had deformed and disfigured the building ; 
and by the <n and buttresses which they erected, they endeavoure 
to secure the stability and permanence cf the structure. Having clear- 
ed away the Roman architecture which had been introduced, they 
restored it to its original gothic. But the Papist maintains, ‘that 
our ancestors, the Angio- Saxons, were converted to the Christian 
religion by missionaries from the See of Rome, of whom the first 
was the Monk Augustine.” The truth of this is admitted. But 
though the Anglo-Saxons were converted by Roman Missionaries 
towards the conclusion of the 6th century, still it will not follow that 
they must necessarily adcpt all the errors and corruptions that grew 
up in the subsequent centuries, and in particular the tenet of papal 
supremacy, which was not fully established till the 11th century. But 
if it be meant to be maintain d, that the conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxons by the Monk Augustine was the first introduction of Christia- 
nity into this Island, the assertion may be shewn to be completely 
erroneous. Let us extend our researches a little higher into antiquity. 
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History informs us, that the Anglo-Saxons were not the original 
possessors of this country; that long before their arrival here, the 
southern parts of this Island were habited by Britons; that the 
Romans (whose first invasion occurred before the birth of our blessed 
Saviour) obtained a settlement in the country, and maintained their 
dominion for several centuries ; that in consequence of the incursion 
of Attilaand the northern barbarians into the Roman empire, the 
Romans withdrew from Britain, and finally relinquished the possession 
of it to its original inhabitants about the middle of the 5th century ; 
that, about the same time, the Britons, being deprived of the assistance 
of Roman valour, and attacked by their more warlike and powerfal 
northern neighbours the Picts and Scots, called in the aid of the 
Saxons from Germany ; that these Saxons were idolaters, and their 
descendants continued such to the conclusion of the 6th century, 
when they were converted by Augustine. But this was not the jirst 
introduction of Christianity into this Island. The Bishop of St. 
David's, in his late letter to his clergy, has brought forward-some very 
strong arguments to shew that St. Paul first preached the Christian 
faith here. Whether St. Paul did or did not preach here, the general 
opinion derived from History is, that the holy gospel was preached, 
and a Christian Church planted iu Britain, in the times of the Apostles ; 
that the first Christian King was Lucius, who reigned in the 2d 
century ; that in his time there were three Archbishopricks, viz. 
London, York, and Caerleon upon Usk, the last of which was remov- 
ed to St. David's early in the 6th century ; and that each of these had 
several Suffragan Bishops under their jurisdiction. So that here we 
have a Christian Church established under the jurisdiction of its own 
Prelates, totally independent of the authority, and uncontrouled by 
the interference of the Bishops of Rome, for more than five centuries. 
Thus evidently does it appear, that the Pope’s supremacy is a palpable 
usurpation. 

In defiance then of all History, the Papist persists in maintaining the 
tenet of Papal Supremacy. I have before observed, that his first object 
is, theattainment of political power ; with this view, thathe may employ 
it to the establishment of his own Church and the overthrow of the 
Protestant Church of England ; his ultimate object being to make 
this a Popish country. This was the decided opinionot the late Lord 
Clare. In confirmation of this opinion, Mr. Editor, you have lately 
given tothe world a most important document, which ought to be 
read by every Protestant in the kingdom, asit contains the fullest exposi- 
tion of the views of the Irish Papists ; a production which, you truly 
observe, needs no comment ; it sp-aks most intelligibly for itself. (See 
Antijacobin, Vol. 43, p. 272, &c.) From this it is unquestionably 
evident, that nothing will satisfy them short of a full recognition of the 
Pope's supremacy, and the complete ascendancy ef their Church, with 
the entiie surrender and utter destruction of the Protestant faith by 
the repeal of the act of uniformity, and of every other statute enacted 
for the settlement and protection of the Protestant Church. ‘Lhis is 
their uncondi::nal demand of emancipation. Ne terms, no stipula- 
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tions whatever, will be admitted. It is then no matter of wonder, 
that the Papist looks forward with a kind of prophctic rapture, to the 
expected restoration of Popery, if not in the present generation, yet 
amongst his descendants at a future day. t certainly is very possible, 
that such may be the case, that the ages of darkness and ignorance 
may again return; that the time may come, when scarcely any faith 
will be found in the earth. It is very possible, that our descendants, 
some generations hence, may follow a rabble-rout, headed by a Jack 
Cade, and “ burn all the records of the realm ;” that they may make 
a Mahometan, lord Chancellor; a Jew, Commander-in-Chiet ; or a 
Horne Tooke, archbishop of Canterbury; that they may place a 
Burdett on the throne, and give hima Gale Jones for his prime 
minister. But if we do not exactly approve of such anomalies, we 
are quite in the right to endeavour to prevent them carrying the plenis 
tude of their wisdom to so towering a height. 

With respect to the alleged hardship and deprivation of right in the 
exclusion from civil offices, &c. a nation, like every other society, 
has surely aright to prescribe the conditions on which it will admit 
its members to places of trust and power. It has a right to prefer 
those who are its entire subjects, to those, who, by acknowledging a 
foreign jurisdiction, are but its half-suljects. Would nota father 
reject the undutiful son, who, insensible to his parental claims, should 
transfer half his affection to an adopted father, the usurper of his own 
parent’s rights ? 

In regard to the tenet, that “no faith is to be kept with heretics,” 
it is certain that many enlightened individuals of the Romish com- 
munion profess their detestation of it. But the question is not as to 
the opinions of individuals, however respectable. The question is, 
whether the Rofmish church, asa body, maintains it? That she has 
established it by the decrees of her general councils, is an undeniable 
fact. (See Antijac. 43, 258.) And that she has acted upon it, is equally 
certain. A notorious instance occurred in the 15th century, when 
John Hoss was condemned by the council of Constance tu be burned 
alive, in violation of a safe conduct granted him by the emperor 
Sigismund. Has then the principle, thus established and acted upon, 
been renounced by any subsequent council] ? If not, it is of little con- 
sequence that individuals disclaim it, If the church has authori- 
tatively relinquished the tenet, which it is incumbent on her to prove, 
I shall hail it as ap auspicious omen that she has thus advanced one 
step in the cause of reformation. [If she still retains it, how can the 
enlightened Catholic reconcile it to himself to support the cause of a 
church, which persists ina tenet by his own confession so abomina- 
ble ? 

I remain, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
CLERICUS ANGLICANUS. 
January 1, 1813. 
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To the Editors of the Antijacolin Review. 
Thedangers of Encouraging Ship-luilding in Asia. 


The uniform exertions you have made since the commencement of 
your patriotic and national work, to support the policy and principles 
of our forefathers, induces me to request you to insert in its succeeding 
number, the resolutions wiich were entered into Jast year by the 
ship owners of the port of London, on the folly and madness of 
encouraging ship-buildiug in India. With the example of the Ame- 
rican rebellion before our eyes, and, latterly, of the success of the 
American navy, ought we not to pause before we throw the staff 
entirely from our hands, and perhaps lay the foundation of a much 
more formidable naval power than we ever had to contend with, and 
that in a quarter of the globe where we shall not, probably, be so well 
prepared to resist it. That the British government should be so 
infatuated as to continue’to build ships for the king’s service in Asia, 
is im)politic and dangerous, but as the period is fast approaching when 
this GREAT NATIONAL QUESTION must become an object of parlia- 
mentary attention, I hope the members for the MARITIME COUNTIES, 
and the our-ports, will not allow any political attachment or bias to 
prevent them opposing a system so des ructive to the best interests 
cf the country, for it affects equally the landed, shipping, and manu- 
facturing interests, and will, if persevered in, create in a very few 
years, a serious depression on the revenue of the empire, besides 
drawing, on the return of peace, out of the nation, thousands of its 
most valuable and industrious citizens. Past experience has already 
proved the truth of this observation, and unless, at the present crisis, 
astrong effori is made to upbold the maritime interests of Great 
Britain, we shall have to lament the unaccountable and unnatural 
disregard which is shewn to the principles, patriotism, and example 
of oug-ancestors, who always kept in view, that 

** Le ‘Trident de Neptune, est Je sceptre du monde.” 


RALEIGH. 
Bristol, 12th January, 1813. 


«© Ata General Meeting of the Commitiee of Ship-Owners for the Port 
of London, held this oth April, 1812. 


JOHN W. BUCKLE, Esq. in the Chair. 


RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, That although this Committee in com- 
mon with the rest of his Majesty's subjects contemp'ate the great ad- 
vantages which are likely to ensue from a free intercourse with the 
countries to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope; yet they look 
with thé utmost alarm to the daingerous and destructive consequences 
which will arise to the maritime interests of Great Britain, by the great 
influx of Est India built ships, which must bethe natural result of such 
intercourse, unless restricted by legislative regulation, and that trade 
coniined to British-built ships. 
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RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, That the opening of the trade to the east- 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope in Britisii-buil& ships only, will prove 
highly beneficial to the maritime interests of this country. 

RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, Thai the consequences of continuing to 
admit ships built in India, which are navigated by natives of that coun- 
try, to a participation in this trade, will prove ruinous to the various 
classes of the people interested and employ ‘ed in the building, repair- 
ing, and equipment of British-built ships; sacrificing ‘* great national 
interests and establishments. to support one of dubious utility and of un- 
questionable danger in the East Indies, where the most confident poli- 
tician cannot be secure, that at nu distant period it will not be made a 
powerful engine of annoyance to the Mother Country, which so im- 
prudently adimitted its establishment, and since has raised it to its pre- 
sent dangerous state 

RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, That it will be an act of great injustice to 
the owvers of British-built ships, and to the persons engage! in the 
building and equipment of them, who contribute so largely to the reve 
nue of the Mother Country, to allow India-built ships the privileges 
of the former, as the owners and builders of the latter are exempt 
from such contributions, and the articles used by them in ship-building 
are not liable to any duties whatever, whilst those used in the building 
and equipment of British-built ships are subject to a very heavy taxation, 

RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, That the employment of Indian-built 
shipping in the general trade of the empire will annihilate the principal 
market jor British timber, discourage its cultivation, and render the 
supply of it for his Majesty's navy more precarious than at any formet 
period. 

“ RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, That the building, equipment, and em- 
ployment of such ships will reverse the natural order of the Indian 
trade; estrange the affections of the parties engaged in it from the 
Mother Country, make India the commencement and terminatior of 
their voyages, and lay the foundation of a system which will render 
more equivocal and. precarious the continuance of British influence and 
British power in that quarter of the globe.’ 

RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, Thata petition be presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, that in future East Incja-built ships may be 
prohibited by statute from being admitted to registry, and to the privi- 
leges of British built ships.” 


———— 
To the Editors of the Antijacolin Review. 


On the conduct of the United States, and the Invasion of Canada, 


Events long before this letter can reach you, wil] doubtless have 
worked conviction in the sound part of yeur community, of the falia- 
cious ideas so generally entertained about the real temper of the 
government and majority of the people of the American states. That 
country was lost by a British faction, and another seems to be devot- 
ing the remaining British North American possessions to fall under 
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the yoke of the most vain, arrogant, and unprincipled, of all natiotis, 
France not excepted. 

I judge from the opposition acting in perfect unison with Madison’s 
views—All he does, is by them held forth as right—Every thing 
attempted in counteraction thereof is stigmatized as wrong—How 
can this be?—Does it proceed from ignorance or design—if the 
former, it would excite only pity, if such ignorance could be excused 
—but if from design, such conduct merits execration. 

To read the debates in parliament one would suppose the United 
States had been honestly neutral and impartial in the present awful 
contest—whereas to us who view their proceedings, as it were upon 
the spot ;—their-deep rooted enmity to Great Britain, and deter- 
mined partiality to France, appear almost without disguise—Their 
inclination to go to war with us has never been doubted; but few 
believed that they would dare to engage in it, upon grounds so hollow 
and untenable, yet your wise men carry incredulity farther, for 
although war be declared in good earnest, it seems still to be acted 
upon by the British government as a joke. 

Whilst all of you are lulled into inaction by faith in the repeal of 
the orders in council, Madison's general has been invading Canada, 
with a proclamation of extermination in one hand, and incitement of 
the population of Canada fo rebellion in the other.—The energy of 
the Gattant Brock has saved the colony for the season. And if his 
majesty’s ministers give proper aid, Sit George Provost, who is a brave 
man, and will, Iam confident do his duty well, it may be preserved 
to Great Britain. The country is united to a man, as to defence 
against the /mericans ; and if the Canadas be lost, the fault will be on 
your s.de of the water, 

The orders in council were not the true cause of the war—they 
were made use of by the American Government as a mere cloak or 
stalking horse to conceal their views, which in truth are aimed at the 
destruction of the British navy. 

To shew how correctly we have estimated American principles, 
you have enclosed two productions, No. 1 and 2, written and pub- 
’ Jished five years ago, under the signatures of Nelson, No. 1 ; and Plain 
Truth, No. 2; in the Quebec and Montreal Papers; the sentiments 
they express are in unison with your opinions on American politics ; 
and it is thought their republication in your Review, as extracts from 
the Canada Papers of 1807, may do some good; for they treat of most 
important considerations between the two countries, as to boun- 
daries, territories, Indian trade, &c. 

General Hull's proclamation, which you will have seen long ago, is 
the work of the American Government, and must open the eyes of 
many, it being a master-piece of infamy.—The enclosed extract 
No. 3, from a recent Montreal Paper, especially that article signed a 
British Officer, written by one who was in the army at Detroit, along 
with the lamented Brock—is deserving your attention, and also the 
eurious letter from the American Colonel Cass :—both of which I trust 
you will insert in an early number of the Antijacobin Review, before the 
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meeting of Parliament with the enclosures, Nu. 1, and No. 2.—I shall 
avail myself of every opportunity in the progress of this war, to com-~ 
municate to you our sentiments upon it, conscious of your inclination 
to give all the aid in your power, towards the protection and encou- 
ragement of the King’s colonies in North America. 


Extract from the Quebec Mercury, 19th Oct. 1807. 

«* Mr. Cary,—So much has been written upon the subject of the 
rencounter between the Leopard and Chesapeake, that it seems ex- 
hausted. In the course, however, of the News paper discussions 
thereon, J] have been surprised to observe, that with very few excep- 
tions, it is assumed or conceded, that the attack by the former, being 
upon a national ship of a Neutral Power, was not justified by the Law 
of Nations; although many admit, that there were circumstances of 
palliation. 

‘Tt appears to meas clear as any proposition which does not admit of 
mathematical demonstration, that Admiral Berkeley was not only justi- 
fiable in issuing the order he did, by reason of the circumstances of the 
case involving a question of national self-preservation (if I may be al- 
lowed the expression) as ¢hey struck at the existenee of Great Britain, 
as an independent nation, through that best bulwark of her indepen- 
dence, her navy ; but also by reason of previous acts of hostility com- 
mitted by the Government of the United States or its officers, which 
required immediate resistance and retaliation, as much as in the case 
of an individual, who after enticing away his neighbour's servant, in- 
sists upon retaining him, and holds up a clinched tist, in a threatening 
attitude, to the face of the master, upon whom he thereby commits 
an assault. If such master then gives such individual a sound drabbing, 
the latter cannot legally complain, being himself the original aggres- 
sor, and the drubbing a necessary consequence. He who goes into a 
court to complain, must show clean hands; but foul indeed are the 
hands of the American government and its officers, in the present 
case, as the trial of Jenkin Ratford, one of the seamen taken out of 
the Chesapeake clearly proves. 

‘* Neutrality depends not upon hollow pretexts, but facts. Let us 
Jook at them, as interpreted by the guounimo, or real temper of the 
government and majority of the American people, in respect to Great 
Britain. — Is it genuine and impartial neutrality, to rejoice at the mis- 
fortunes of that nation, even tothe extent of wishing ber annihilation ; 
and to mourn over her successes by sea; to abuse ber government and 
people on all occasions, by every vile epithet which language can far- 
nish? Is it neutrality to receive with open arms, every British traitor, 
escaping from justice, and even suspend the laws in his favour? Is it 
neutrality to teaze and torment the British government, on alloccasions, 
with claims, whenever it is thought that a fair opportunity presents of 
enforcing them by taking advantage of her difficulties? Is it neu- 
trality to entice her seamen to desert, and enlist and screen them 
after desertion, knowing them to be deserters; and this in the very sight 
of the ships of the enemy, whom they shelter and treat very differently? 
Is it neutrality to assert publicly and unblushingly, falsehoods (know- 
ing them to be such) as to the country of deserters, and denying their 
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enlistment in their service, or being on board their ships ; after having 
demanded, and having had delivered up to them, deserters from the 
American service, (British born) who bad taken refuge on board the 
Chichester,a British man of war ; and after having long ago experienced 
repeated facilities, m the West Indies and Mediterranean, in the recovery 
of deserters from their navy ? Is it neutral to cover the property of the 
evemies of Great Briiain, by perjury and fraud, of every species, and 
thereby giving those eiic.nies more eifectual aid, than could be done by. 
avowed hostility ? Is is neutrality to receive ships of the enemy into 
her ports, maintain them whilst there, and endeavour to aid their 
escape, by unmanning fas far as in thein lies) British ships that enter 
her ports; and, finally, to exclude such ships wholly, although still 


harbouring the enemy? Is is neutrality to cavil and complain, on all 
occasions, about the most trivial irregularities of our navy, whilst they 
tamely submit toevery insult and aggression of the enemy, however 
gross ; and even purchase their nominal forbearance, by a tribute, 
under the pretence of a purchase of territory, without any sp2cifica- 
tion of its limits? And, finally, to set up, asa sine qua non of amity, 
the extravagant and unprecedented pretensions, that the American 
flag shall cover every thing under it, without examination ; to acquire 
which Buonaparte would gladly give up the laurels of Marengo, 
Austerlitz, Jena, and Friedland, as 7# would assure himof universal 
dominion ? 

With such conduct let as contrast that of Great Britain—She has 
relaxed the rule of 1750, in favour of neutral commerce, and especi- 
ally of America ; she has admitted American vessels into her East and 
West India possessions ; « hereby they not only cover the property of 
enemies, bat have obtained almost the exclusive supply of the Euro- 
pean market, with East and West India commodities, She has re- 
ceived American ships into the ports of her extensive dominions, with 
few restrictions, and given great Sicilities to their ships of war and 
protection to their trade, which has been grossly abused, by their 
smuggling practices ; and all this without receiving any equivalent or 
indulgence in trade to the States, beyond other nations; but on the 
contrary, they cramp it by every possible means, and even where there 
are stipulations by treaty, they endeavour to evade them, by false and 
non-reciprocal interpretations. In short, the indulgencies of Great d 
Britain to America, liave been so unbounded and impolitic, that one 
would almost suppose the British navy, was maintained for the sole 
purpose of throwing every commercial benefit into the hands of 
America, whilst the latter incurred not a penny of the immense ex- 
pence of that maintenance ; and by way of gratitude, cheated our < 
brave tars out of the prize money, resulting from their exertions in all | 
former wars, when eapturing the property of the enemy. 

The Americans clamour about the exercise, by our navy, of the 
right of search. But I will ask any candid and unprejudiced 
American, whether, if Great Britain was placed in the situation of the 

* United States, and the latter in that of the former, with the possession 
of her naval power, the same libe1al indulgence as to trade would be 
granted to other nations, and so few real causes of complaint occur ? 
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He would answer no ; and he would admit, that such is the all. grasp- 
ing commercial rapacity of his countrymen, that if they posses-cd the 
British navy, they would avail theaiselves of it to the utmost extent. 
Whoever doubts this, Jet im look at the American Revenue Cole, 
and at the right of blockade and search (which America clamours 
about when exercised against ber) as it was exercised, by the American 
navy in the pitifal Tripolitan warfare. Tet liim look at the silly vanity 
and pompous amplification of every trifling naval coniest they have 
had—The Americans, in vanity and gasconade, yield to none, but 
their worthy friends the French ; and indeed (having less pretensions 
to vanity) may be considered as surpassing them ; witness the history 
of the Tripolitan war,* with the feats of Gen. Eaton and Captain 
Decateur ; not forgetting Commodore Truxton’s (otherwise a brave 
man) war trumpet and battle Lanterns. 

On the whole, Iam decidediy of opinion, that so far from Great 
Britain making an apology for the search of the Chesapeake, she 
should do the like, on all occasions, where similar unequivocal acts of 
hostility, on the part of a: nomina! neutral national ship, shall pre- 
viously have been committed ; and also insist as a general principle, 
upon the delivering up of deserters ; and further, that instead of con- 
ceding the point, that the American, or any flag, is to protect every 
thing under it ; she should nail the right of searching neutials, to the 
mast of her navy, and sink or swim under it. 

The American Government is evidently in the interest of 
Bonaparte, or they would not claim what they do, it being demonstra- 
ble, that the British navy alone stands between Bonaparte and Univer- 
sal Empire ;-and that were the right of search by the British navy aban- 
doned, it must be annihilated—America is therefore risking her per- 
manent interests and independence, in pursuit of a momentary ad- 
vantage. 

As Mr. Jefferson is generally supposed to be deficient in personal 
courage, it has been a matter of wonder, how he could assume so 
awful a responsibility, as to risk a war upon so indefensible a principle, 
as he is now contending for. But this is explained, by supposing him 
to act under French influence, with, perhaps, the prospect or assurance, 
of being made one of the Corsican’s Pseudo Kings ; and his Miuisters, 
Grand Dukes, &c. ; cr he may be playing the part of the Ass and the 
sick Lion in the fable, where the ignoble beast is represented, as pre- 
senting his posteriors to the monarch of the forest, to give him a kick 
with impunity. I however trust, that the British Lion will arouse 
from his lethargy and assert his rights with firmness, when those pre- 
tended neutral yelpers will slink off like domestic curs, with their tails 
between their legs. Upon the efforts of Great Britain, it will depend, 
whether America as well as herself, shall be saved from a foreign 
yoke. 

A war with the States I deprecate, but if she will force it upon us, 
by unjust pretensions, I hope we shall not shrink from the contest. 


———$ — — 








* The par'iculars of the swaggering of the American ships of war, 
in the Mediterranean would form a precious morceau. 
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Great Britain has ample means of retaliation upon the Americans, for 
their unnatural and parricidal attempts, upoa the national independence 
of the lJandof their forefathers, with a view to aid the cause of the 
scourge of mankind. It may be asked, what means of retaliation does 
Great Britain possess ? They are these—She can sweep from the ocean, 
in six months, that flag which is now fattening its owners upon the 
spoils of a trade, enjoyed by British sufferance, and which, but for the 
British naval power, the enemy would not have allowed them to have 
held for one moment. 

** And war once begun, the following points become subjects of nego- 
tiition for a peace; and none of them should be conceded by Great 
Britain, without an equivalent, or some stern necessity, viz — 

‘* ist. The resumption, in future, of the rule of 1756, that no neutral 
shall enjoy a trade, during the war, with the possessions of any nation, 
from which he was excluded during peace ; it being evident, that the 
relaxation is for the benefit of one belligerent, at the sole expence of 
the other, and not to serve the neutral. 

**2d, The exclusion of Americau vessels for ever, from the Codfishery, 
on the Banks of Newfoundland, and especially the Gulph of St. Lau- 
rence and coast of Labradore. This will even accord with the wishes 
of France, as evinced by her conduct in 1783. 

**3d, The exclusion of American vessels, (except in cases of extreme 
necessity) from our East and West India, and other foreign possessions. 

«Ath. The settling ofa new line of boundary between Canada and the 
States, which nature and reason enjoins should be, (and but for the 
imbecility of our negotiator, at the close of the Revolutionary war, 
-would have been) the heighth of land, dividing the waters which have 
their outlet into the sea-coast of the United States, from those which 
have their outlet into the waters which empty themselves into the 
Gulph of St. Laurence. This point includes in it a more equal and 
just reciprocity of duties, levied on the internal trade betwen Canada 
and the States; as also the establishment of the Missouri, as the upper 
boundary of Louisiana; and the Illinois river as a boundary for the In- 
dians, (who are, year after year, despoiled of their hunting grounds) 
avd for acommunication from Canada to the Mississippi. 

** As to apprehensions ot the loss of the American consumption for 
British manufactures dering the war, it is a bugbear, as was witnessed 
in the war of the Revolution ; neither can America starve our West 
India Islands. And as to the conquest of Canada, it is impossible, if 
we reniain true to ourselves, of which from the recent display of zeal 
and Joyalty in the Inhabitants, none can doubt. But were conquest 


‘practicable, America must testore it, toobiain a fou:th part of the ob- 


jects of negotiation above mentioned. 
‘It will pot escape the good sense of the respectable minority of the 


United States, that the above remarks apply not to them—I applaud 
their patriotism and sound principles as much as I reprobate the conduct 
of the democratical majority, composed of Frenchified natives and re- 
negado foreigners, who are labouring to forge chains for their country- 


men at large. see 
‘© NELSON.” 
*€ 10th October, 1807.” ) 
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Montreal Courant, October 86, 18C7. 


Mr. Mower,—As atreaty now is, and long has been pending, 
between Great Britain and the United States of America; and as the 
result is to decide the awful question of peace or war, it may be de- 
sirable to take a review of the conduct of the latter power, in respect 
to treaties before made or projected, with the same nation. 

The American Revolution originated in base ingratitude, founded 
upon a speculative apprehension of oppressions ; whilst not an actual 
one existed—on the contrary, the fostering care of the mother country, 
had been manifest in every step of the progress to maturity, of her 
unnatural children ; and her arm had recently been stretched forth, 
to rescue them from the grasp of France, her and their inveterate 
enemy ; in which war, undertaken on their account, she had incurred 
a debt of seventy millions sterling, to the redemption of which (when 
delivered by the cession of Canada from their fears) they ungenerously 
refused to contribute one penny. 

That revolution was promoted by a strong and unprincipled British 
faction, who thwarting every measure of government, played into 
the hands of revolted America—and by some British generals con- 
nected with that faction, who instead of doing their duty to their 
country, neglected the numerous and fair opportunities which pre- 
sented, of. reducing the insurgents: From these causes, infinitely 
more than from the greatly over-rated talents of Washington, or the 
exertions of bis army, sprung American independence, that Pan- 
dora’s box of evils, from which issued the accursed French Revolution, 
with all its horrid,train of enormities, of fatal consequences, which 
has made Europe to bleed at ever pore, and has now laid the conti- 
nental part of it prostrate at the feet of the merciless usurper, digni- 
fied by the titles of emperor and king. | 

If American independence could be viewed apart from those 
dreadful calamities which it engendered, it might be considered a 
happy event for Great Britain ; because it leaves her more at liberty 
to pursue real British interests, and rids ber of a nursery of discontent, 
and of a people who were more and more becoming her rivals, and 
ceasing to demean themselves as good subjects. 

Time will discover, whether independence has been a blessing or a 
curse to America.—I am strongly of the latter opinion, for although 
she has derived great wealth from the misfortunes occasioned by it, 
yet that has been at such a sacrifice of moral character, by the shame- 
ful perjuries and frauds practised to cover the property ot belligerents 
—and it has introduced so much silly vanity, and false estimate of 
Anterican consequence, with such a spirit of faction, anarchy, and 
disunion among themselves; that many changes must ensue, and 
much blood be spilt in the states, betore they can settle down into 
such a government, asis capable of securing person and property, 
against @ many-headed or single despot.—The former now rules them 
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—The latter may not be far off.—To those who may smile at this 
opinion, | beg to reply, that these things maust inevitably happen, 
unless human nature be changed, and the history of nations a 
fable. 

Reverting to the subject of treaties, the first on the list is that dated 
at Paris, September 3, 1783, which terminated the American revo- 
Jutionary war, by the acknowledgment of her indepencence; and 
cousists of ten articles, confirmatory of what had been stipulated ina 
provisional treaty. Now let us behold the commencement of Ame- 
rican non-observance ot her engsgements as a nation. 

By the fifth article of each’ of the above treaties it was stipulated, 
that congress should earnestly recommend to the state legislatures, 
to provide for the restitution of all estates, rights, and properties, 
which had been confiscated, belonging to real British subjects, with 
other objects of similar import, for which see the tréaties themselves. 
—Now, either congress was sincere in the recommendation, (which 
in consequence was made in words to appear to comply with the letter 
of the stipulations) or she was not—if sincere, how comes it, that this 
should be the only recommendation of Congress, which was not 
obeyed ; (for let it be recollected, that the laws of that novel body 
were at first in the humble style of recommendations to the good people 
to do such and such things) especially as it is well known, that recom- 
mendations from superiors to inferiors, are a delicate way of issuing 
commands ?—And if not sincere, what a base imposition. — However, 
whatsoever may be the case in that respect, the fact is, that no benefit 
thereby resulted to the poor sufferers, by the unprincipled confis- 
cations, which had taken place during the contest :—And the sixth 
article which was positive, (not recommendatory) against future 
confiscations, was also shamefully evaded in substange, in many 
instances, 

I now come to the fourth article, which I insert after the fifth, as 
there are more lengthy observations to be made upon its scandalous 
infringement.—It stipulated that ‘‘ Creditors on either side, should 
** meet no lawful impediment to the recovery of the full value in 
** sterling money, of all bona fide debts heretofore contracted.” 

This solemn national engagement, so just in itself in every point of 
view, Was immediately counteracted by positive laws in some states, and 
by evasions and impediment in most of the others, in a Way so bare- 
faced, that Great Britain considered ita duty to her suffering subjects, 
to withhold the upper posts, the intended surrender of which was one 
of the many valuable considerations given by her to America, for the 
few stipulations in her favour. After various complaints and crimi- 
nations pro and con, on this and other subjects of dispute between 
the two countries, Mr. Jay, as American Plenipotentiary was sent 
to London; and his negotiations there, ended ina treaty of amity, 
commerce, and navigation, which was signed at London, the 16th 
day of November, 1794, 

This treaty, after various delays, was at length ratificd, excepting 
in respect to what regarded the trade between the states and the West 
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Indies: —The upper posts were in consequence surrendered to the 
states.---By the third article of this treaty, provision was made for 
trade between Cenada and the United States, ty in ard Navigation ; 
and by the Gih article it was agreed, that the Unit d States, should 
make compenstion to British subjects, for losses and dc mazes sustained 
by the operation of various impediments interposed since the peace, 
to the recovery of their debts in the States; to ascertain which, 
commissioners on both sides were to be ap pointed :nm Ane by the 
7th article, provision was made for compensation to American citi- 
zens, for losses and damages by reason of irreg culsr or ille gal captures 
or condemnations of their vessels, and other property, under the au- 
thority or colour of commissions from his Majesty :—For the ascer- 
tainment of those, other commissioners were also to be reciprocally 
appointed. : 

The commissioners were accordingly, in /oth cases, appointed, 
The appointment of 5th Commissioner, in the former, happened to 
falion a British subject, and in the Jatier upap an American citizen. 

The commissioners for British debts, sat at Philadelphia in 1798 
and 1799, but differences of opinion having arisen between them 
upon the subject of debts and interests accruing thereon, the Ame- 
rican commissioners, as the means of preventing a decision in favor 
of British creditors, shamelessly seceded and w thdrew; _ not- 
withstanding the treaty, in contemplation of such a probable conse- 
quence as difference of opinions, had expressly provided for a 5th 
commissioner, to give a casting voice in such cases: There is not a 
doubt, that the true mot ive for. this faithless abandonment of duty, 
was, their finding tle amount of the jus claims of British subjects, 
to be enormously ae ; and their ingenuity could devise no expe- 
dient so effectual, for evading the paymen t of them, as this unpre- 
cedented procedure. The commission was in consequence broken 
up, and the British Commissioners returned to England 

Notwithstandiag this, such was the scrupulous good-faith of Great- 
Britaiv, that although the claims tor captures and condemnation 
of American property were excessive, and the 5th or casting com- 
missioner, an American citizen,—yet they contiwwued in London to 
proceed in their duty (even after it was there Known that the Com- 
missioners in Philadelphia had separated) and completed the object of 
their appointment ; whereby imineise sems were awarded to Ame- 
rican citizens, and every farthing thereof, has been honourably 
paid. 

Strange to say, the British Governmen' afier this, entered into a 
convention with that of America, wherebv six bandred thousand 
pounds, inthe Lump, were to be paid by the latter to the former, 
for losses and dama ses sustained oy ber subjects, by American impeai- 
ments, to the >) a aheeal ot debts ; (Deng Dol OLE fourth of iheir just 
amount ;) and fur this sum Grea’? Briain uicerivo’ to satisfy her own 
su: jects ou that scor this money, or rath r composition of five 
shillings in the pound, has been paid by the states , and poor John 
Bull has paid the Americans twenty s shilling sin the pound for their 
awarded claims. 
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This shameful conduct is not all, for the wax of the treaty of amity 
may be said to have been hardly cold, before a treaty was made at 
Grenville, under the authority of congress, (3d August, 1795) 
between the United States and the Indians, commonly called Wayne's 
Treaty, which contained a direct infringement of the rights granted 
to British traders, by the 3d article of the Treaty of November, 1794; 
and the American officers and Indian agents, immediately proceeded 
to act in consequence. 

This was complained of, and being too\recent to be glossed over 
by American prevarication, was done away by an explanatory article, 
agreed upon between Mr. Bond and Mr. Pickering, at Philadelphia, 
the 4th of May, 1796. 

Happy would it be for British traders, if this had ended all vexatious 
proceedinys against them, but they have, by false constructions of the 
3d article of the Treaty, been uniformly subjected to the payment of 
extortionary duties upon entry of merchandise at the internal Ame- 
rican ports; and year after year, fresh and quibbling difficulties are 
created, by their Custom House officers, (especially at the more remote 
ports) and requirements exacted, under pretext of laws applying to 
situations and circumstances totally dissimilar ; that their views appear 
clearly to be, to endeavour by oppression, to drive all British subjects 
out of the Indian trade within their territory. 

On the contrary, it is notorious, that at British internal ports, the 
treaty is always most liberally construed, and even when reasonable 
doubts exist, (as in respect to the right of introduction of East India 
goods from the states, with which the Canadas are overwhelmed) 
the turn of the scale has always been in favour of America, upon the 
principle, that national honour cisdained pitiful subterfuges. 

Can there be amore striking proof of American imposition, and 
of British liberality, in respect of the internal trade, than this further 
fact, that the former exact a heavy tonnage duty from every British 
vessel on the upper lakes, which enterstheir ports ; whilst American 
vessels there, on entering British ports, pay nothing. 

In the treaty of amity, a provision was made for the ascertainment 
of the boundaries of the states in certain situations, viz. from the lake 
of the Woods to the Mississippi, (which provision, however, had not 
been executed) and of that line which was to run north from the 
source of the river Saint Croix ; but the jurisdiction of the numerous 
islands in the river St. Lawrence and Lakes, remained to be ascer- 
tained. Accordingly, it became an object of Mr. Jefferson’s admi- 
nistration, to have these matters more speedily determined. 

Instructions were therefore sent to Mr. King, the then American 
minister in London, embracing the views of his government upon 
those points. 

He in consequence, treated with the British government, who acted 
more liberally than wise, by executing a convention framed in his own 
way ; whereby, every thing he asked was granted, and of course 
in conformity to his instructions. 
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This convention was sent out to America, for ratification, 


and -méntioned by the Prestpenr to Congress as a satisfactory 
arrangement ; but mark /izs subsequent inconsistency, or rather 
abandonment of even the appearance of good faith, whenever 
by the occurrence of any new. fatter, it might counteract his 


wishes. At this jancture, in popped the famous “Louisiana treaty of 


purchase, (having neither length nor breadth) and Mr Jeffersan’s 
ambition in consequence, instead of being confined by a line to run 
West from the Lake of the Weods, as proposed by himself, was 
immediately enlarged to the Pacific Oc ean, and to the North Pole.* 
—What a sublime and philosopnic idea—and what but a grovelling 
spirit, fettered by the rigid rules of the Old School, could blame 
him for turning tail upon decency, and now retusing to ratify the 
convention procured at his own solicitation, and on his own terms, 
—True it is, the convention was not ratified, and yet notwithstanding 
that, the British Governmen* is again in a fair way of being dupe d's 
even although he has pl: ryed over almost the same game in the p: nding 
treaty, W hich was agreed to and signed by his own negotiators, one of 
whom is a sturdy brother Philo G: allican and Democrat ; yet be has 
thrown it back in their teeth unratified, and that witioat even being 
peeped at by the senate ; because John Bull had not therein agreed to 
sign his own death warrant, by the acknowledgement of a principle 
destructive-to his Navy, that last hope of oppressed huuuanity. 

Britons and Canadians, oe k at this picture —it is not overcharged 
and much might be added ; bet what I] have brought forward is sa- 
credly correct, as far as it goes. You will therefore probably join in Citz- 
zen Fauchet's apostrophe to the American Government, (when writing 
confidentially on the subject of the famous propositions of the Flour 
Merchants) ' “© If thus corrupt and decrepid in youth, what will its 
old age be : 

PLAIN TRUTH, 
Upper Canada, 10th October, 1807. 


To the Editor of the Montreal Herald, 


Sir,—I have just read in your paper of the 10th instant, Gen. 
Hull’s letter of the 26th of August, giving an account of the causes 
which induced him to surrender the army under his command, with 
the fortress of Detroit, to the forces under the command of Major- 
General Brock. Respect for the feclings of an unfortunate, and per- 








* By the bye, America has no juster pretensions to a 
foot of Territory leyond the rocky Mountains, than to extend 
Louisiana to the Moon. Indeed, such an idea savours of Lunar influ- 
ence,seeingthat the coast of the Pacific Ocean was discovered b; Cook, 
and the Columbia River first entered from the Eastward by Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, both British subjects. 
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haps a devote general, would have prevented me from makingany 
comments ona production, evidently inteaded as a justification of his 
conduct, and a vindication of his character (universally assailed) to his 
country, had he confined bimself to a fair and candid statement of 
facts ; but the production in question is so completely destitute of the 
most essential requisites, viz. candour and truth, that I should be 
deficient in that duty, which, as an officer, serving under the com- 
mand of General Brock on that occasion, 1 owe to him, to the army, 
and to myself, should I suffer it to be circulated without remark. 
General Hull in the beginning of his letter, says, that all the opera- 
tions of his army «were successtal, till its arrival at Detroit. This 
would imply, that he had been engaged in active military operations. 
The fact is, he commenced his march | in the beginning or June, while 
Hp: States were, or affected to be, in a state of p rofound peace. From 
Urbana, the Indians were, by his own account, friendly, as war was 
not declared until the 18th of June, and the intelligence of that event 
did not reach Amherstburg, till the 29th or 30th of thatmonth. At 
that time the garrison of Ambierstberg consisted of 150 regular troops, 
and ee were embodied at Sandwich, eighteen miles higher up the 
river, about 300 or 400 militia. General Hull's successful operations, 
then, st a to nothing more than marching 2000 men through 
their own territory in atime of peace; operations, which perhaps 
might have given occasion for the display of some talent in tle quarter- 
master-general’s and conimissariat departments, but which could not 
shed much lustre on the gencral or on the army.—Hée says, the sur- 
render-of Michilimakinac opened the northern hive of Indians, and 
they were swarming down iu every direction. Now, Sir, I do most 
positively deny the assertion; not a northern Indian left Michilimiakinac 
or its neighbourhood, until eight or ten days after the capitulation of 
Detroit; and they did not arrive in the vicinity of that post, till the Sth 
September, and then only to the amount of two hundred men. The 
general also says, that in a few days ‘‘ after his army passed into the 
enemy's country, and all opposition seemed to fail before it. One 
month it remained in possession of the country, and was fed from its 
resources ; in different directions penetrated sixty miles into the settled 
part of the province, and the inhabitants seemed to be satisfied with 
the change of situation which appeared to be taking place.” This pa 
of his letter requires some explanation. He certainly passed eithea 
opposition into the enemy’s territory, buat it will be recollecte d, tha 
there was no efficient force to oppose him; the fortifications of 
mherstburg, 18 miles distant, were incomplete, and as the prese ervas 
tion of that place, from its containing the dock ya rd, and being the 
depot for military and naval stores, &c. was of primary importance, 
the small force, then in its neighbourhood, was axgirpie:d concen- 
trated there for its defence, and the open country in con quence 
became exposed to the ravaging protection of- the pitotatinating x Gen, 
full. 
That the inhabitants might have seemed pleased with the change lI 


admit; but tiat taney were pleased [ solemnly deny. The male popu- 
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lation was chiefly in garrison at Amherstburg, and every one acquaint- 
ed with the movements of hostile armies knows, that when the 
bayonet is at threat there is no choice left. How well the General 
fulfilled his promise of protection will be best seen in the sequel. 
‘ Besides the reinforcements that came by water, says the Gener: al, I 
received information of a very considerable force under the command 
of Major Chambers, on the river Ja Trenche, with four field pieces, 
and collecting the militia on their route, evidently destined for 
Amherstburg.” That the General received such information I have 
no doubt, but that he believed it I cannot permit myself to suppose.— 
Hull knew better—he knew that the road by the Thames was such as 
precluded the conveyance of any kind of artillery. Major Chambers’ 
whole force did not amount to 150 men, of which only 47 were 
regulars, and he had not with him, or near him, a single gun.—The 
General lays great emphasis on certain Indian nations accepting the 
tomahawk and scalping knives. I wouid just ask him, was the first 
scalp taken by the Indians,'or by the Americans? If he is at a loss 
for an answer Ican supply him with one to his satisfaction, which, 
with all his disposition to pervert truth, I dare say he will acknow- 
dedge to be correct. The first was taken by Capt. M’Cullock, com- 
manding a company of Yankee spies; it is true the captain did net 
long enjoy the fruits of his labour, or this evidence of his prowess — 
he having been in the very next engagement, which took place at 
Brownston, killed and scalped himself. 

The detachment under the command of Major Vanborne amounted 
to 250 men ; it was attacked by a small body of Indians, not exceed- 
ing 45 men, under Tecumseh and Roundhead.- Vanhorne, with his 
Ohio volunieers, were totally defeated to the extent of nearly ten 
miles, by this small, but brave and determined, band of heroes. Some 
idea may be formed of the Major’ sloss in their being no less than 
five captains killed; it was in this affair that the white savage 
M‘Callock fell. ‘* The memorable battle of Maguaga, which reflects 
the highest honour on the American arms, was fought on Sunday the 
Oth of August.” The-.American force consisted of 17 companies of 
infantry, a detachment of artillery with two field pieces, and two 
troops of cavalry ; the whole force could not be less than 750 or 800. 
—Hull says 600, and to oppose this force there were only 90 of the 
4tst and 40 or 50 volunteers from the militia, and about 130 Indians 
—the whole considerably under 300 men, without a piece of cannon, 
This skirmish, fer it merits not the epithet of dattle, lasted about 
fifteen minutes ; when our forces, not from being defeated, but from a 
mistake in the sound of a bugle, retired, and that too unmolested, 
having from the first lost in killed, one soldier—wounded 2 officers, 1 
non-co.smissioned officer, and 11 privates. The militia bad 7 kilied 
and wounded ; whilst the Americaus lost, in killed and wounded, 76 
men. 

Now, Sir, to come tothe memorable battle of Maguaga, I should say 
which reflected so much disgrace on the American arms, for allowing a 
force of not onethird theirnumber, without canuon or cayalry, to retreat 
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6 miles, and re-embark without losing,a man as a prisoner,excepting two 
unfortunate fellows so,severely wounded, that they could not be re- 
moved, but they were afterwards retaken before they reached Detroit. 
Ot this memorable battle I have stated nothing but fact, and set con- 
tradiction, even on the part of all the American officers who were on 
the spot, at defiance. P 

I will now come to the part of Hall's letter wherein he talks of the 
immediate causes of his surrender. He states the whole effective 
force under his command to amount only to 800. Now, Sir, as I 
nad the fortune to be there, and to sce his whole forces mustered after 
the capitulation, I venture to assert, that the effective number of his 
troops was 1800, at least ; which I state as follows, The Ist regt. 
effectives 50 ; the 4th regt. effectives 300 ; the artillery 56 ; the dctach- 

“ments of o:her corps 20; Ohio volunteers 1000 ; Michigan militia 
400; total 1800. The above exclusive of 400 men under Col. 
McArthur at river Ronge, and the sick and wounded, for which a very 
large deduction was made. He had besides, Sir, on field carriages 
three 24 pounders, 3 brass 6 pounders, 2 four pounders, one 3 
pounder, and a 84.and 54-inch howitzers. To oppose this for- 
midable force, encamped under the guns of a fortress, Gen. Brock had 
of the 41st rect. 290, Newfoundland regt. 50, artiliery 30, militia 
405, Indians GOO, and about 20 sailors to the batteaux,total 1450 men 
with 2 field pieces.* The general proceeds to state that he could not 
carry into the field more than 600 men. I think I have shewn that he 
covid have carried nearly treble that number, but it would have been 
of no avail. The position.cceupied by Gen. Brock was such that it 
could not have been forced ; while his batteries must in a few hours 
have destroyed Detroit, and the whole country was laid open to the 
Indians. 

Far be it from me, Sir, to join in the illiberal attacks that have been 
made on the reputation of General Hull; his misfortunes are chiefly 
to be ascribed to the parsimony and penury of his government, and 
to the distinguished bravery, aud prompt decision, of the illustrious 
Chief, now no more, who opposed him. 

The American government pretended to feel very squeamish 
respecting -the employment of Henry (the traitor) to ascertain the 
state of parties in the north eastern section of the Union—but con- 
sidered it perfectly Jawful and right for themselves to practice every 
kind of deception and corraption to detach his Majesty’s subjects from 
their allegiance.—They may affect to deny the fact ; but the Biitish 
government is in possession of documents which I have seen, and 
which prove, that they have long been engaged in a coryespondence 
vith a few wretched characters in Upper Canada, exciting them to 
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disaffection and treachery towards their government. And, Sir, Mr. 
Hull dare not deny, that in a repcrt written by him in February last, at 
Washington, to the Secretary at War, he laid down a detailed plan for 
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* Some of the militia were on the batteries on the British side, so 
that the effective force in the field was little more than 700 men. 
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the invasion of Upper and Lower Canada, and for exciting the people 
to rebellion against their government. And while the American 
government was canting about their moderation and justice, forbear- 
ance, a&c. they had employed for agent, the traitor Simon Zelotus 
Waison, well known in Lower Canada, to assist them in their plans. 
Mr. Hall can tell the sum paid to him, by his order, for secret services 
in Canada. In their waysand means for the conquest of His Majes- 
ty’s American dominions, the Americans made a liberal allowance for 
the assistance they were to receive from the disaffected in both pro- 
vinces. Under this impression, war against Briton was declared, and 
Hull was sent forward with 2,500 men. He was confident of success, 
knowing that we had but a ban.Jful of reg slars to oppose, and that he 
and his government reckoned on being received with open arms— 
that he would take Amherstburg, and thereby supply himself with 
military stores and provisions ; this was the cause why his army was so 
badly equipped. ‘The government wanted to wage a cheap war. 
They had no occasion to expend money foolishly in purchasing powder 
and provisions. No,no, the English had p’enty at Amherstburg, and 
it would cost them nothing to take it. The British were all poltroons ; 
they could not, and would not. fight; they would be dismayed at the 
terrific looks of the exterminating General, and his brave proclama- 
tion, and would surrender without Seng a shot. Unfortunately, 
however, for Mr. Hull, the British had once been accustomed to fight, 
and had never been in the habit of being frightened. 


A BRITISH OFFICER. 


Letter of Col. Cass, of the Army late under the command of General 
Hull, to the Secretary at War. 
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Washington, Sept. 10, 1812. 

Sitr,—Having been ordered on to this place by Col. M Arthur, 
for the purpose of communicating to the government such particulars 
respecting the expedition lately commanded by Brig. Gen. Hull, and 
its disastrous result, as might enable them correctly to appreciate the 
conduct of the officers and men, and to develope the causes that pro- 
duced so foul a stain upon the national character, | have the honour 
to submit to your consideration the ,ollowing statement : 

When the force landed in Canada, they landed with an ardent zeal, 
and stimulated with the hope of conquest. .No enemy appeared 
withiu view of us ; and, had an immediate and vigorous attack been 
made upon Malden, it would doubtless have fallen an easy victory. 
I know Gen. Hull afterwards declared he regretted this attack had not 
been made, as he had every reason to believe success would have 








ae | . ° ° ° . 
; crowned his efforts. The reason given for delaying operations was 
to mount our heavy cannon, and to afford to the Canadian militia time 
( and opportunity to quit an obnoxious service. In the course of two 
- ~ ° ‘as,¢ ° 

ha weeks the number of their militia, who were embodied, had decreased 
; by desertion from six handred to one hundred men ; and in the course 


of three weeks, the cannon were mounted, the ammunition, and 
every preparation made for an immediate investment of the Fort.— 
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At a council, at which were present all the field officers, and which 
was held two days before our preparations were comp eted, it was 
unanimously agreed to make an immediate attempt to accomplish the 
odject of this expedition. If by waiting two days we could have the 
service of our heavy artillery, it was agreed to wait ; if not, it was 
determined to go without it, and to attempt the place by storm. This 
opinion appeared to correspond with the views of the general, and the 
day was appointed for commencing our march. He declared to me, 
that he considered himself pledged to lead the army to Malden. The 
ammunition was placed in the waggons: the cannon were embarked 
on board ihe floating batteries, and every requisite article was ptepa- 
red. ‘The spirit and zeal, the order and animation displayed by the 
officers and men on learning the near accomplishment of their wishes, 
Was a sure and sacred pledge, that in the hour of trial they would not 
be found wanting in their duty to their country and themselves. But 
a change of measures, in opposition to tbe wishes and opinions of all 
the officers, was adopted by the general. ‘The plan of attacking 
Maiden was abandoned, and instead of acting offensively, we broke 
up curcamp, evacuated Canada, and crossed the river in the night, 
without even the shadow of an enemy to injure us. We left tothe 
tender mercy of the enemy the miserable Canadians who had joined 
we and the protection we afforded them was but a passport to ven- 

eance,— This fatal and unaccountable step dispirited the troops, and 
- iricd th little confidence which a series of timid, irresolute, and 
indecisive measures had left in the commanding oiiicer. 

About the 10th of August the enemy received a reinforcement 
of 400men. On the 12th, the commanding officers of three of the 
regiments (the fourth was absent) were infor ‘med, through a medium 
which admitted of no doubt, that the general bad said, that a capitu- 
Jation would be necessary. They onthe same day addressed to Gov. 
Meigs, of Ohio, a letter of which the following is an extract : 

‘ Believe all the bearer will teli you. Believe it, however it may 
astonish you, as moch as if told by oneof us. Evena eo 1s 
talked of by the ———. ‘The bearer will fill the vacancy. 

The doubtful fate of this letter rendered it necessary to use circum- 
spection in its details, and therefore these blanks were left. The 
word ** capitulation” will fill the first, and ‘* commanding general” 
the other. As noenemy was near us, and as the superiority of our 
force was manifest, we could see no necessity for capitulating, nor any 
propriety in alluding to it. We therefore determined in the last re- 
sortto incur the responsibility of divesting the gener: of his coin- 
mend. This plan was eventually prevented by two cemmanding 
officers of regiments being ordered upon detachment. 

Oa the 13! the British took a position opposite Detroit, and began 
to throw up worsks.—During that and the two foilowing days, they 


two 13-ponnders, and an 8-inch howitzer. About sun set on the 
evening of the 14th, a detachment of 350 men from the regiments 
commanded by Col, M‘Arthur and myself, was ordered to march to 


pursued their object without interruption, and established a battery of 
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the river Ruison, to escort the provisions which had some time re- 
mained there, protected by a party ander the command cf Captain 
Brush. 

On Saturday the 15th, about one o'clock, a flag of truce arrived 
from Sandwich, bearing a summons from General Brock, for the sur- 
render of the town of Detroit, stating he could no Jongcr restrain the 
fury of the savages. To this an immediate and spirited refusal was 
rewurned.—About 4 o'clock their batteries began. to play upon*the 
town. The fire was returned, and ep without interruption and 
with little effect until dark. Their shells were thrown till 10 o'clock. 

At day light the firing on both sides reco: ommenced ; ; about the same 
time the enemy began to land troops at the Spring wells, three miles 
below Detroit, protected by two of their armed vessels. 

Between 6 and 7 o’ctock, they had effected their landing and 
immediatly took up their line of march. They moved in aclose 
column of platoons, twelve in front, upon ihe bank of the riyer. 

The fourth regiment was stationed in the fort ; the Obio volun- 
teers and a part of the Michigan militia, behind some pickets, ina 
situation in which the whole flank of the enemy would have been 
exposed. The residue of the Michigan militia were in the upper 
part of the town, to resist the incursions of the savages. Two 24- 
pounders, loaded with grape shot, were posted upon a commanding 
eminence, ready to sweep the advancing column. In this situation, 
the superiority of our position was m giro ye and our — in the 
eager expectation of victory awaited the approacn of the enemy. 
Not asigh of discontent broke upon the ear, nor a look of cowardice 
met the eye. Every man expected a proud day for bis¢ suntry, and 
each was anxious that his individual exertion sh Uuld contribute to the 
general result. 

When the head of the column arrived within aboat 500 yards of 
our line, orders were received from Gen Hull for the whole to retreat 
to the Fort, and for the 24- pounders not to open upon the enémy. 
One universal burst of indignation was apparent upon the receipt of 
this order.— These whose conviction was the deliberate result of a dis- 
pussionaie examination of passing events, saw the folly and impro- 
priety of crowding 1100 men ina little work, which 300 men could 
fully man, and into which the shot and shells of the enemy were fa!l- 
ing. The fort was in this manner filled; the men were directed to 

stack their arms, and scarcely was an opportunity afforded of moving. 
Shiortly after a white flag was hung out upon the walls, A British 


officer rode up to enquire the cause. A communication passed 
between the commanding generals, which ended in the capitulation 
sub ™m itted to you. In entering upon this capitulation, the general 


took counsel from his own feelings only. Not an officer was con- 
sulted. Not one anticipated a surrender, till he saw a while flag 
displayed. Even the women were indignant at so shameful a degrada- 
tion of ihe American — icter, andaill felt as they should have felt, 
but he who had in his hands the reins of authority. | 
Our morning report had that morning made our effective men pre- 
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sent fit for duty, 700 without including the detachment before alluded 
to, and without including 300 of the Michigan militia on duty. 
About dark on Saturday evening, the detatchment sent to escort the 
provisions received orders from Gen. Hull} to return with as much 
expedition as possible. | About 4 o'clock the next day they arrived in 
sight of Detroit. Hada firing been heard, or any resistance visible, 
they would have immediately advanced and attacked the rear of the 
enemy.—— he situation in which this deiachment was placed, although 
the result of accident, was the best for annoying the enemy and cutling 
off his retrest that could have been selected. With his raw troops 
enclosed between two fires, and no hopes of succour, it is hazarding 
litrle.tosay, that very few would have escaped. 

I have been informed by Col. Findley, who saw the return of their 
quarter-master-general the day after the surrender, that their whole 
force of every description, white, red, and black, was 1030.—They 
had 29 platoons, 12 in a platoon, of men dressed in uniform. Many 
of these were evidently Canadian militia. The rest of their militia 
increased their white force to about 700 men, 

The number of their Indians could not be ascertained with any 
degree of precision ; not many were visible. And in the event of an 
attack upon the town and fort, it was a species of force which could 
have effected no material advantage to the enemy. 

In endeavouring to appreciate the motives, and to investigate the 
cause which led to an event so unexpected and dishonourable, it is 
impossible to find any solution in the relative strength of the contend- 
ing parties, or inthe measures of resistance in our power. That we 

v- oyu tbe perior to the enemy ; that upon the ordinary principles of 
wire far s4ih~ tour.Jd have defeated them, the wounded and indignant 
calculation, WE COU.- Aan ore will testify. - 
feelings of every man the." at T was informed by General Hull, 

A few days before the A tthot fixed, and about 100,000 car- 
we had 400 rounds of 21-pounc sD he fort, 40 barrels of powder 
tridges made. -- We surrendered with t” 
and 2,500 siand of arms. 

The state of our provisions has not ai 
On the day of the surrender we had 15 days pre = al ae” 
on hand. Of meat there was plenty in the country, ari afrange- 
ments had been made for purchasing and grinding the flour. It was 

ed we could readily procure three months provisions, jude- 

Isof four,and 1800 head of cattle, w bichjhad been 

ained at the river 


‘“. > ser 
been generally understood. 
isions of every kind 


calculat 
pendent of 150 barre or, an d of 
forwarded from the state of Ohio, and which rem 
Rama under Captain Brush, within reach of the army. Ke 
But, had we been totally destitute of provisions, our pd an - 
interest undoubtedly was to fight. The enemy invited us to me 
im in the field. 
en defeating him the whole country would have es 
and the object of our expedition gloricusly and successfu y ¥ “om 
If we had no:hing to do but to retreat to the fort, and make the a 
defence which circumstances and our situation rendered practicable. 
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But basely to surrender without firing a gun tamely to sub 
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without raising a bayonet—disgracefully to pass in review before an 
enemy as inferior in the quality as in the number of his forces, were 
circumstances which excited feelings of indignation more easily 
felt than described. To see the whole of our men flushed with the 
hope of victory, eagerly awaiting the approaching contest, to see 
them afterwards dispirited, hopeless, and desponding, at least 50¢ 
shedding tears because they were not allowed to fight their country’s 
battles, ye ited sensations which no Americans has ever had cause to 
feel, and which, [trast in Go', will never again be felt, while one 
man remains to defend the standard of the union, 

I ain expressly authorised to state, that Colonels M‘Arthur and 
Findley, and Lie tenant-Coloael Miller, viewed this transaction in the 


‘light which Ido. They know and feel, that no circumstance in our 


situation, none in that of the enemy, can excuse a capitulation so 
dishonourable and unjustifiable. ‘This, too, isthe universal senument 
among the troops: and I shall be surpriged to lean, that there i» one 
man who thinks it was necessary to sheath his sword, or lay down 
his musket. 

{ was informed by General Hull, the morning after the capitula- 
tion, that the British forces consisted of 1800 regulars, and that he 
surrendered to prevent the effusion of human blood. That he mag- 
nified their regular force nearly five-fold there can be no doubt. 
Whether the philanthropic reason assigned by ‘him was suftcient 
jastification for surrendering a fortified town, an army and a territory, 
is for the government to determine. 

Cenfident I am, that had the courage and conduct of the general 
been equal to the spirit and zeal of the troops,'the event would have 
been brilliant and successful as it now is dishonourable 

Very respectfully, Sir, | have the honour to be, your most obedient 
servant, 

LEWIS CASS, Col. Regt. Ohio Vol. 

The Hon. W. Eustis, Secretary of War.: 
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Tue Procress or LEARNING. 
By a Young Wykhamist. 


Tue fatal morn arrives, and oh ! 

To School the blubb’ring youth must go; 
Before the Muses hailow’d shrine, 

Fach joy domestic to resign. 

No more, as erst, at break of day, 

To brush the early dews away ; 
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But in ideal range to fly 
Thro’ fancied fields of Hon, 
Now gives Manima her last caressing, 
And fond Papa bestows his blessing. 
These fond endearments scarcely o'er, 
The chaise drives rattling to the door. 

In gay description could I shine, 

Or were thy numbers, Homer, mine, 
Then should my muse harmonious shew, 
How fast they journey'd, or how slow ; 
How from the East Aurora rose, 

With fingers red, and redder nose, 

Ox at the purple dawn’s approach, 

Rose Phoebus in his painted coach, 

But, to be brief, we'll rest content, 

With only saying, off they went. 

So, when from out the Grecian fire 

Of old, Aineas bore his sire, 

The Hero left, with many a tear, 

Those plains, by mem’ry made more dear, 
And still in absence would his mind 
Recal the joys he !eft behind ; 

Still bless those happier days, ‘ere Greece 
O’erturn’d the gentle reign of peace, 

W hen heaven propitious smil’d on Priam, 
(Sed diverticulo in viam.) 

Our youth, the joys of home forgot, 

Now grows contented with his lot ; 

On Vii rgil’s sweets can “dwell with ‘pleasure, 
With Tully pass his hours of leisure ; 

Tn verses play with skill his part, 

Way, say the [iad all by heart. 

Oft will he launch aloud, in praise 

Of early Greece’s happier days ; 

When Kings liv’d peaceful in a cottage, 
And children fed on sooty poitage ; 

Tho’ now a day they’i] play their parts, 
As well on syllabubs and tarts ; 

When ev'ry hero was as tall, 

As Gog and Magog in Guildhall, 

And by their prowess he can guess, 

‘The Romans surely were no leas. 

He’s not (if authors rightly tell us) 

One of those harum scarum fellows, 
Who seek, (and know no other pleasure), 
Ent that of eating and of leisure ; 

Who think the beauties of a classic, 
Enough to make a very ass sick, 
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Who know no joy beyond the chace, 

No recreation but a race,— 

By him far nobler joys are found, 

In ‘Lully’s arguments profound ; 

No dainties please him like the sweets 
Of Homer's con pound epithets. 

At leagth on Isis’ bank be views 

‘De walls belov’d by every muse ; 

Those hills where gen’rous souls pursue 
The arduous prize to learning due ; 

And schoolmen, from the world withdrawa, 
Dispute o'er sausages a re brawn. 

But here, alas! a ruthless train 

Of studies new, i his brain; 

He now of nothing talks but statics, 
Geometry, and Mathematics, 

Crosses the Assinorum Pons, 

Solves Paralillipedons, 

Explains the rays of light by prisms, 
And arguments by syllogisms, 

And night and day his mem’ ry crams, 
Brim fuil of P: ralellograms ; 

But A—s and B—s’exact de ‘fines, 

‘The wond rous miracles of lines ; 

Ask me their names? I mightas soon 
Reckon the peopie of the moon. 

Had I an hundred brazen tongues, 

An hundred sturdy carmens’ Jungs, 

An hundred mouths to tell them oer, 
"T'would take a century or more 

Talk of a flower of various dyes, 

He'll prove, you must not twist your eyes, 
For, what to us scems black and white, 
Is only different rays of light ; 

And, tho’ some untaught writers tell, 
‘Tbat men had once the pow er to smell, 
My modern scholar plainly shews, 
“Lis but a tickling on the nose ; 

By solid proofs he can assure ye, 
Non dari vacuum aature, 

As well by demonstration shew, 

(luod nibil fit ex nihilo, 

‘That when earth's convex face you tread, 
Your feet move slower than vaur head. 
Solve any knotty point at ease, 

And prove the moon is not cream cheese. 
But fast the rollivg years gide on, 
And life's far better half is goue; 
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He soon to cther thonghts aspires, | 
Accepts a living and retires ; 

And settl’d soon in parsonage neat, 
Enjoys hisypeaceable retreat. 

As necessary to ou. story, 

You'l) ask, was he a Whig or Tory ? 
sut in this weighty poiat, indeed, 
Historians are not all agreed. 
However, to avoid al! pother, 

Wek: grani be was the one or other ; 

Al:ho’ perhaps he wisely chose, 

That side trom which preferment rose, 
He now cirects his eaver search, 

Through every era of the Church ; 
With cambric band and couble chin, 
Exhorts bis flock to flee from sin ; 
Bids thera all evil to eschew, 

And always pay their tithes when due ; 
Dectares all sabianary joys, 

Are visions and delusive toys ; 

Bids worth neglected raise its head, 

Aud fil's the sinner’s soul with dread ; 

While gaping ruastics hear with wonder, 

His length of words, and voice of thunder. 
Loug did his fleck behold him shine, 

A zealous and a wise divine, 

Until, as ebbtug life retires, 

A dean’ry crowns his last desires ; 

Behold him now, devoid of care, 

Lounge, seated, in his elbow chair ; 

He cracks his jokes, aud eats his fill, 

Ou Sunday preaches if he will. 
Solves doubts as fast as others start "em, 
By arguments secundum artem, 

Now puzzles o’er, in wars debate, 

Each weighty point of Church and State, 

Or tells o’er, in facetious strain, 

The pranks of early life again ; 

Recalls to mem’ry school disasters, 
Unfinished tasks, and angry masters. 

As erst to him, O heavenly maid ! 
Learning, tome impart your aid. 

O, teach my feet like his to stray, . 

Along preferments flow’ry way. 4 
And if thy hallow'd shrine before, 1" 
I e’er thy ready aid implore, . 
Make me, O sphere-descending queen, 

A bishop—or, at least, a dean. 


‘ 
} 
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THE PROPHECY OF CASSANDRA. 
By a young Wykhamist. 


«Trion, Ilion, hapless state, 
‘* Jiion, destin’ d soon to fall, 
«*Thou victim of avenging fate, 
‘What ruin hovers o'er thy wall ? 
«¢ Not all thy far-extendiny reign, 
« Not all the wealih of Asia’s rich domain, 
«* Shall make the sanguine race of vengeance cease 
«© Shall save thee from avenging Greece.” 





While proudly riding o’er the wat'ry way, 
In burnish’d pride the gilded bark was seen, 
And at the prow in native lustre gay, 
‘The regal shepherd, and the Spartan Queen. 
Full of the God that rag’d within her breast, 
Her high, prophetic soul Cassandra thus express’d. 
Down she flew with eager haste, 
Loose o'er her neck her tresses flow’d, 
And as along the shore she pass‘d, 
Her cheek with frantic fury glow’d. 





From beneath her snow-white vest, 
Rais'd by the wind, apprar’d her panting breast ; 
Wild was her look, and troub.ed was her frame, 
Her eyeballs flasli'd a living flame. 
«© What means the tempest, which, presage of war, 
** Over the scar’d sea in hoarsest thunder how]s, 
** What means the cloud, which, gath’ring trom afar, 
*¢ Pregnant with fate in sullenarkness scowls 
** O’er thee, O Troy, the threat’niiig storm impends? 
** Oathee with whirl wind’sforce the vengeful storm descends 
*¢ Heardye pot the battle bray ? 
** See the flery steeds contesting, 
“€ See, shield to shield opposing, spear to spear, 
“* Mark, on groans fell carnage teasting. 





‘** Blood-smear’d havoc mows his way, 
** And swells the purple torrent of the field ; 

: Lo ! high exalted on Lei 1OD Car, 
© Wild discord rages with her hands untied, 
*Wiaile, gaunt aud grim the heilish fiend beside, 

** Howling destrucuon, rage the dogs of war. 
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*¢ Ye, Phrygian maids, that once were wont to stray 
‘€ O'er the gieea banks of Xanthus’ honour'd stream, £ 
‘* On us no more shall hope'’s gay vision play, | 
*€ On us no more shall joy and freedom beam. 
* With ling’ring eye the shepherds fly, 
« And leave their herds and cots behind ; if 
ee ie deep despair, they seem to hear, 
«© The victor’s shout in — wind, 
«¢ Re-echoes Ida to the battle’s roa 


«© The Dryads shriek dis mney ‘d, poe their lost oak cep!e 
** Helen, fatal are thy charms, z 

*< Fatal, Paris, is thy lust, ' 

“* Conspiring Aulis calls to arms ; } 
The Queen of Asia sinks to dust. : 





«© Proud of Venus’ guardian care, 
** In vain you comb your sweetly-scented hair. 
** In vain you softly sing, and sweep the iyre, 
** Fanning the flame of soft desire. 
** Warm purple robes defend your feeble hands, 
** Skill'd to the pipe in airy steps to move, 
* Those warlike deeds th’ impending storm demands, 
“«'To shield your country, and protectyour love. h 
“© With vengeance fix'd, and glorying in her might, 3 
** Now Greece her heroes arms, impatient for the fight. 
«© Skill'd to wound with eager face, 
" Intrepid Teucer scours the field, 
‘* And deals destruction to thy race ; 
** Secure behind the sev'nfold shield. 
‘¢ Gjaring fierce the Pylian sage, 
‘ His youthfal sons inflames with martial rage ; 
In council wise, and fierce in fields of fight, 
‘© Fam‘d Ithacus displays his might : 3 
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The son of Tyceus, greater than his sire, * 
«© Breaks the thick ranks, and whirls the purple spear : 
«* Achilles storms, his flashing eyes on fire, 
‘* Terror and fright attend him in the rear; 
‘¢ Pallas assists him from the sky, 
«And shakes th’ immortal shield, presage of victory. 
‘© What tho’ from their fury hiding, . 4 
«Yhee thy wanton Goddess shrouds ; (a 
* Behald, Cescending from the realms above, 
wis Wy yapt his awful form in clouds, 
«© On destruction’s pinions riding ; 
‘© The mighty hero comes, ihe son of Jove 
** His zone and arms the de ity grrovnd, : 
«© And Wro’ the clouds brig! it bears of glory shed ; 
“ The Lion’s teeth grin grimly o'er r his head, 7 
“* And as he moves, the rattli ng shafts resound ; % 
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“«<« Onward the Goddess speeds her way, 

‘© Beside, with victory and hope elate ; 
«© The son of Poean mingles in the fray, 

«« At Paris, Paris, aims the shaft of fate. 





«© O'er heaps of slain he sweeps the plain, 
** Around he darts his eager eyes ; 
«* Twangs the tough horn, by furies borne 
‘* Thirsting for blood the arrow flies. 
He fal!s, he falls, the fatal torch of Troy, 
Greece pours impetuous on, impatient to destroy, 
«* Amid the pow’rs of Heav’n descend, 
“« And guit their blissful realms of peace, 
«« The Gods the righteous cause defend, 
«* And fight for liberty and Greece. 
With bis firm earth-sh: iking mace, 
Blue Neptune hur!s the ramparts from their base ; 
To the victorious Argives Juno calls, 


‘© And frowns defiance to the walls. 


“~ 


‘ 
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Prom Ilion’s topmest height the martial maid 
«¢ Shakes hideous ruin on the troops below ; 
And, in acloud of burning gold array’d, 
“« Flames with her gorgon on the trembling foe. 
There Jove himself amid the liquid a air, 
Baring his red right-arm in thunder guides tlie war. 
OW hat, thou mighty Asia's Lord, 
«© What now avails thy high commands ? 
os What 'gainst the bloody ruttian’s sword, 
«* Thine empire o’er an hundred Jands ? 
Glitt’ring in the vgn of fight, 
“ And proudly glorying in paternal might, 
 Pyrrhus, with eagle vict’ry on his breast, 
«« Thunders along, in glory drest. 


No more Apollo, Uion's guardian god 
** Averts from Troy her heav'’n determin'’d doom ; 
But far retiring from the scene of blood, 
** Obscur’d in clouds, laments o’er Hector’s tomb ; 
While from some tow’'r, loose hanging in the air, 
Pale ruin ghastiy smiles, and shakes her brist!y hair. 
** Qerthe wretch, from Hell ascending, 
Demons of revenge preside, 
‘* Fire the red air, and shake the tott’ring walls 
* Scatt’ring desolation wide, 
** Mark from the blazing torrent bending, 

© With thand’riag sound, the Queen of Asia falls : 
Polluting with his blood the sacred fires, 
Himself had hallow'd at the shrines before, 
‘* His silver hair and breast besmear’d with gore 
** O'erwhelin'd with woes the aged King expires : 
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In vain the virgia to the altar clings, 
In vain the mother clasps her infant child ; 

» © Dejeeted mercy droops with flagging wings, 
“ And chaste religion niourns her fanes defil'd. 

** From Stygian shades, infernal maids ' 
Bring the cypress wreaths of fate ; ’ 
“© Wherever flow the streams of woe | 
Sad .emblems of a falling state. 

«* Great was her fame, and vast the pow’r she iene, 

- Bright have her glories shone; but ‘Troy is now no more.’ 
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Ir is with much pleasure we announce to the lovers of antiquity and 
local history, that the first number of a work to be completed in eight 
monthly numbers, entitled, Shetches historical and descriptive in the 
County of Lincoln, will be published on the first of February. This 
work will contain the antiquities of the chief towns in the hundreds 
and sokes of Bolingbrook, Candieshoe, Elloe, Horncastle, Kirton and 
Shirbeck, A’ cistrict which contains some of the most magnificent 
monastic institutions in the kingdom, and abounds with splendid 
churches, interesting ruins, aad populon s towns. 


The Reverend..Mr. Eustace’s Classical Tour, in 2 vols 4to. will 
appear next month. The work is the result, we understand, of much 
research and observation, exhibiting a comprehensive view of modern 
Italy, with its varied beauties of natural scenery, and its numerous 
works of art; and in which also, some new light will be thrown 
upon the language, literature, politics, and character of the Italians. a 


Mr. William Bullock is arranging the materials of a splendid work, 5 
relative to the most recent discoveries in natural history, with en- a4 
gravings, coloured from the original specimens. 

i) In the course of the next spring, the public will be possessed of 


another addition to the Topography of Middlesex, in an account of 
the Parish of Hampstead, by Mr. J. J. Park. 
J. Gamble, Esq. (author of the Sketches of History, Politics, &c. 
in the North of Ireland), has inthe Press a View of Society. and Man- 
ners in the North of Ireland, in the Summer and Autumn of 1812. 
Mr. Toone of Brentford will speedily publish, the Magistrate’s Ma- i 
nual, comprising the duties and power of a Justice of the Peace, with 
a copious collection of precedents of Warrants, Convictions, &c. 
Miss Margaret Chalmers, Lenwick, Zetland, is publishing by sub- 
scription a volume of Poems, which will shortly be ready for delivery. ts 
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Tue favours of our old Correspondent, Cantabrigiensis, shall appear 
in Our next Number, 





